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SIGNAL not only equips you with the most 
scientific, dependable alarm system but backs 
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duty 24 hours a day—to cope with any emer- 
gency immediately. 


Ask Signal about security systems. 
Estimates free. 
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SECURICOR 


Security Specialists since 1935 


the largest organisation 
for security guards and security advice 


Securicor Ltd 


Telephone: 


The protection of buildings and property is a great 
problem if the risks of burglary and fire are to be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The service that 
SECURICOR provides, with the establishment of 
SECURITY GUARDS at banks, factories, offices, 
warehouses, etc., gives the maximum protection 
against these increasing menaces to industrial 


property. 
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Senutece Meohqumene— The Securicor Group are the recognised 


Here in the Central Room 
of Old Swan House, 
Inspectors keep in 
constant touch with all 
Security Guards out on 
their assignments. 

Over 300 calls an hour. 
Motor Patrols constantly 
visit guards at the site. 
In addition a radio 
controlled Patrol Car 


experts in the handling of Security on a 
large or small scale. Their experience, 
efficient organisation and constant super- 
vision enable Securicor to deal with 
security problems of every kind. 


Now protecting property valued at some 
£750,000,000 in London alone, some 1,000 
trained and rigorously screened guards 
have established the enviable reputation 
of Securicor today. THE CLOSEST 
POSSIBLE TOUCH WITH SCOTLAND 


Old Swan House 


YARD IS MAINTAINED AT ALL 
TIMES. 


Service is in operation. 


Chief executives everywhere are looking anxiously for any 
loopholes which may exist for needless burglary losses or for 
any possible additional ways of protecting their precious build- 
ings from destruction by fire (losses of £44,000,000 in 1959, 
nearly double 1958 losses). 


A phrase was recently coined, ‘The Wind of Change’, surely 
in no direction can it be said to apply with greater force than in 
the sphere of expert Security. We are ready and eager to help 
you. You have only to get into touch with us. 


17 Chelsea Embankment - 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


TO ALL OUR READERS 











FROM THE HOME SECRETARY, 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE R. A. BUTLER, C.H., M.P. 


To the Men and Women of the 
Police Service in England and 
Wales: 

The year 1960 has been another 
difficult one. Crime has continued to 
increase and for the first time for 
some years your numbers have 
fallen. All this has meant more 
work and responsibility for many of 
you, but there are great hopes and 
legitimate expectation ahead. I 
must thank you for the way you 
have faced up to the situation and 
have maintained the reputation of 
the Service for efficiency, fairness, 
and good temper. 

To all men and women in the 

* ~*~ 

FROM THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR SCOTLAND, THE 

RIGHT HONOURABLE JOHN 

MACLAY, C.M.G., M.P. 


To the Scottish Police Service : 

I am glad to have the opportunity 
of recording once again my apprecia- 
iion of the efficient and enthusiastic 
manner in which you carry out the 
ever-increasing duties placed upon 
you. 

To all members of the Service, 
and to your wives and children, I 
wish you good fortune in the New 
Year. 

x * * 

FROM THE PRESIDENT, 
ASSOCIATION OF CHIEF 
POLICE OFFICERS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES: 
MR. S. LAWRENCE, O.B.E. 

It gives me particular pleasure to 
send to all members of the Police 
Service and to industrial security 
officers throughout the country, my 
warmest greetings for the New Year. 

The past year has seen notable 
steps taken in advancing the cause 
of law and order and public security. 
On the police side, the work and 
interim report of the Royal Com- 
mission have produced a fresh confi- 
dence among all ranks at a time 
when, despite increased crime and 
still heavier responsibilities brought 
by new legislation and road traffic, 
the Service as a whole must shoulder 
those tasks with a serious shortage 
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forces—the Special Constables as 
well as the Regulars—and to their 
families, | send my best wishes for 
the New Year. 

To the Fire Services : 

It gives me great pleasure once 
again to send my greetings to the 
Fire Services. I should like at the 
same time to express my apprecia- 
tion of the work done by Brigades 
during the past year, including valu- 
able services rendered to the public 
during the recent floods. I send to 
all members of the Fire Brigades 
and to their families my best wishes 
for the New Year. 

* * 

of manpower. But with this renewed 
expression of public support, | am 
sure we shall see in the coming 
months yet further evidence of the 
determination of the police to main- 
tain the highest standards of effici- 
ency and loyalty, standards which 
have had their essential place in 
helping to preserve our country’s 
traditional reputation as a_ law- 
abiding and decent community. 

I am glad, too, to acknowledge 
and salute the invaluable assistance 
rendered to the public Forces by 
industrial policemen and_ security 
officers. As key men in hundreds of 
organisations and companies, you 
have consolidated your standing in 
a vitally important field of national 
life. I have long recognised the part 
you play in crime prevention and in 
building up intimate links between 
the police and industry and 
commerce. 

May you all enjoy every success 
and good fortune in 1961. 

x «x 


FROM THE PRESIDENT, 
CHIEF FIRE OFFICERS’ 
ASSOCIATION : 

MR. J. A. BROADBENT, 
M.I.Fire E. 

A T the close of another year which 
£& has been momentous for British 
Fire Services I am glad of the privi- 
lege of offering a seasonal message 
to your readers, 1960 has been a 
year of severe losses of life and 
property from fire and flood, Indus- 


trial, commercial and domestic 
premises have all figured in this 
record of disaster and there is a 
growing awareness of the need for 
increased efforts to prevent such 
happenings wherever possible, Co- 
ordination of effort and ideas is 
the keynote and all are agreed that 
Industry, Insurance interests and 
Fire Services must get closer 
together in their approach to these 
problems. 

Members of my Association are 
now getting into their stride for the 
implementation of new factories 
legislation and they will be making 
frequent contact with factory man- 
agements, factory inspectors and 
industrial fire officers, | am confi- 
dent that this new work will be 
undertaken in a spirit of friendly 
co-operation and that safety meas- 
ures for factory workers will be 
greatly improved. 

The local authority fire brigades 
receive enormous support from their 
colleagues in the industrial brigades 
and it is essential that co-operation 
between these branches of the ser- 
vice should be as close as possible. 
There is much that they can learn 
from one another and I trust your 
magazine will continue its good 
work in promoting this feeling of 
mutual helpfulness. 

May I wish you and your readers 
a happy and prosperous New Year 
unhampered by serious incident. 

* * x 

FROM THE SECRETARY- 
GENERAL, THE INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITY ASSOCIATION OF 
CANADA, MR. S. M. JENKYNS. 

On behalf of our Association may 
1 wish you and all your readers the 
season’s greetings and all the very 
best for the New Year. We sin- 
cerely hope our combined efforts 
will bring about the desired results 
in our field of security and protec- 
tion. 

Our members are dedicated to 
improving relations and increasing 
co-operation between security forces 
and this can only be achieved with 
knowledge. The contents of your 
publication do much to increase 
that knowledge, which is essential 
to this work. 
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FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL POLICE 
ASSOCIATION, MIDLAND 
REGION BRANCH, 
MR. D. V. YOUNG, M.B.E. 


It gives me great pleasure to send 
to all industrial policemen and 
security Officers, both at home and 
abroad, and to our friends in the 
Police and Fire Services my best 
wishes for the New Year. 

We shall look back to 1960 as 
another memorable stage in the 
development of the industrial secur- 
ity movement, not only because of 


but also because of its own special 
achievements in working to improve 
security in this country. Though 
most of us have previous connection 
with the Police or Fire Services, we 
represent a comparatively young 
profession. But during the past year 
we have received from them great 
encouragement and help and I am 
sure I speak for you all when | 
record our deep appreciation and 
gratitude. 

Our functions are carried out 
within industry, commerce, or indi- 
vidual organisations—in the back- 
ground, as it were, to national ac- 


serious problems to tackle, whether 
on the crime or fire or safety sides. 
That we have been able to accept 
these challenges successfully is proof 
of the zeal with which security 
officers have responded to the 
demands made on them. This is 
something of which we can all be 
rightly proud, and it is gratifying to 
note the increasing awareness among 
the public. generally of the services 
we perform. 

We in the Industrial Police Asso- 
ciation look forward now to even 
more vigorous progress and I wish 


the actual expansion of numbers, 
Editorial 


r seemed probable when 1960 opened that it would 

be an eventful period for the forces of security in this 
country and by the time the year had come to its close 
it had proved to be one that both justified promise and, 
by pinpointing particular defects and dangers, had 
charted a definitive course for future action. On balance 
the good things it brought outweighed the bad. Whereas 
a year or two ago industry as a whole was only vaguely 
conscious of the need for good security and its value to 
the nation was barely understood by public opinion, 
now it is a subject that is being given far greater atten- 
tion by Parliament, the Press, and representative in- 
stitutions. 

On the police side more and more Forces have 
strengthened their attack on crime by utilizing modern 
methods of publicity in the crime prevention field. It 
has been encouraging to see the manner in which the 
public has been brought into prevention, principally 
through exhibitions and publicity campaigns. These 
form an activity that can make a heavy demand on 
police resources and so often the results are intangible. 
But it is not to be doubted that overall their influence 
must be considerable, not least in preparing a suitable 
atmosphere for gaining public co-operation, In one 
aspect—improvement of relations between the police 
and the public—crime prevention work has been of real 
benefit. Its virtue has been to assist in establishing more 
intimate links, a factor that was recognised in the con- 
siderable space given to prevention techniques at the 
National Police Exhibition held in May. 

It was however on the fire side that 1960 reflected 
so much that is of peril in the present situation. The 
great and tragic fire at Glasgow in the early part of the 
year and the hardly less serious departmental store fire 
at Liverpool showed clearly the range of problems which 
all engaged in fire prevention have to tackle. Those 
incidents, together with the record level at which fite 
damage is still running, emphasised the need for far 
greater efforts to arouse public opinion and managerial 
attention to the consequences of fire risks, both hidden 
and evident, throughout the country. This is a sphere 
which, as Mr. J. Broadbent emphasizes in his New Year 
message opposite, calls for a concerted attack by expert 
fire advisers, insurance interests, and the public as a 
whole. 
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tivities. Yet 1960 gave us some 


A General Advance 


you all good luck and prosperity 
in the year to come. 


A more encouraging picture emerges from a review 
of industrial security. The progress it has made during 
1960 has been remarkable. Its principles have begun 
to spread more extensively throughout industry and 
commerce and it has gained far greater recognition from 
the public fire and police authorities. Nor is it purely 
confined to Britain. Industrial security is progressing 
on a world wide front. We in Britain have most cer- 
tainly things to learn from overseas but at the same time 
it is reassuring to record the manner in which the move- 
ment in other countries looks to Britain for guidance 
on both technical and general principles. During the 
year the leading security companies consolidated their 
position and influence in the country’s industrial struc- 
ture and services. On the professional side, moreover, 
the firm establishment of the Industrial Police Associa- 
tion deserves congratulations. Its activities are of major 
importance in the furthering of education and training 
and its achievements during 1960 have set the stage 
for a national growth this year. 

Nevertheless, while on the whole 1961 opens with 
encouraging prospects a realistic review must still be 
taken of the difficulties and problems ahead. There have 
been signs of a slight economic recession but the nation 
continues to prosper and output to maintain its level. 
With money and goods in ample supply, and production 
systems fully pressed, there is continued scope for the 
criminal to make his hauls and for fire to wreak its 
damage. The requirement now is to build up a sense of 
urgency about crime and fire prevention. It is regret- 
table, for instance, that the fully justified increase of 
pay to police officers should be followed by demands 
for higher rates from interests outside the security and 
fire services, for the whole point of the pay increase 
was to ensure that the specialized work of maintaining 
law and order should not be handicapped by a shortage 
of manpower. But if the sense of urgency is to be 
promoted, a braver and clearer lead will be required 
from the central authorities. Equally we in the security 
movement can help by seeking to build up a spirit of 
closer integration and co-operation. If that can be 
achieved and if present lines of growth can be main- 
tained, there is littke doubt that the spadework of the 
past two or three years will produce yet more concrete 
results in 1961. 





SECURITY 
IN A LARGE FACTORY 


A Working System 


By Harold Stanier 


The following notes on various aspects of security control are based on the 
writer’s 20 years’ experience as Chief Security Officer and more recently as Civil 
Defence Officer in the English Electric Co. Ltd., Stafford Works, which covers 
an area of 100 acres and employs a staff of 8,000, of which 700 are on night 
shift. The Works’ security record is a fine one and the notes may be said to 
provide valuable lessons for managements with similar problems. 


Physical Security of Gates 

as perimeter of the Stafford Works 

is an awkward one, containing 
nine gates and two commissionaires’ 
entrances, each gate being numbered 
and of different design, and each 
having a different type or method of 
locking or fastening. These gates, and 
particularly new ones, are continually 
checked for evidence of interference 
which is sometimes obvious, but often 
subtle. Diagrams 1, 2 and 4 show 
actual examples of security weak- 
nesses discovered in the factory gates 
at different times. 

Control of Employees and Visitors 

Two commissionaires’ entrances are 
taanned by reliable and _ intelligent 
officers who control visiting personnel 
from hundreds of firms operating at 
home and overseas. Visitors who wish 
to enter the works are required to sign 
the visitors’ official pass form, giving 
their names and the names of the 
firms they represent. They are then 
handed over to the Company’s official 
they wish to see, who then becomes 
responsible for their “ custody ” until 
they leave the works. 

As distinct from the commission- 
aires, there is at the main works’ 
commissionaire’s entrance a specialist 
lady Reception Officer who receives 
V.L.P.’s from both at home and abroad 
and their welfare and supervision is 
more or less in her hands from the 
moment they enter the works. A 
special V.I.P. record book is kept 
which includes the names of both 
Royalty and Heads of Governments 
from abroad. 

The control of both employees and 
visitors through the works’ gates is 
rigidly maintained and at the three 
busiest gates there are usually two 
officers in attendance. At the main 
gate the Security Officer in charge on 
the nightshift may have to take im- 
mediate action on the receipt of a 
cablegram, telegram, telephone or 
personal call. A record book is kept 
of all incoming telephone calls requir- 
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ing security attention by day and by 
night. 

An employee leaving the works 
during working hours is issued with 
the usual works’ pass-out signed either 
by the employee’s Departmental Chief 
or Shop Foreman. If the employee is 
returning the same day it is Date 
Time stamped on the back and given 
back to him. On his return it becomes 
his pass-in and is again Date/Time 
stamped, the pass being kept for a 
fortnight. 

If by any chance the Departmental 
Chief or Shop Foreman requires to 
check the employee’s clock card 
against the time he has been away, 
he can ask for the pass-out. This 
means that any collusion between two 
employees regarding a clock card 
irregularity can be brought to light. 
Such happenings rarely occur, but the 
system does allow for such a situation 
arising. 

If the employee has purchased any 
Company material or scrap he is issued 
with a special pass issued by the 
Main Supply Department. 

As regards possible thieving by em- 
ployees, no periodical personal search- 
ing is undertaken and the initial in- 
tegrity of each employee, be it male 
or female, is an accepted fact by 
Management, be it for good or bad. 

Approximately 50 parcels, haver- 
sacks and cases are examined each 
week and names and details are sent 
to the Works Manager's office for 
scrutiny. Two officers are generally 
necessary when these checks are un- 
dertaken, but when a thousand or so 
employees can pass through a gate in 
a matter of five to seven minutes, not 
much opportunity is afforded the 
Security Officers to check more than 
three to five parcels, etc. Continuity 
of inspection, i.e. day to day, does 
help to keep down pilfering. 

Contractors’ employees on new 
building projects at the works may 
number as many as 200 on any one 
day. It is the responsibility of each 





contractor’s foreman to give to the 
Chief Security Officer a detailed list 
of his staff, containing both home ai.d 
lodging address where necessary. In 
the event of an accident or death 
both the police and relatives welcome 
such ready details if required during 
normal shut-down periods such as 
holidays or during the night. 

Each contractor’s employee carries 
with him a numbered disc which is 
given up on completion of the work 
involved. This gives the contractor's 
employee a safeguard when checked 
by a Security Officer. 

Vehicular Traffic 

Each year approximately 30,000 
vehicles of all descriptions pass in and 
out of the works’ gates. About 50 
vehicles are snap-checked each week 
to ensure that as far as possible no 
stolen property is leaving the Works 
by this method. The gates are large 
enough to take English Electric loads 
of between 100 and 200 tons on either 
Pickford’s or Wynn's special low 
loaders. 

The Security Officer is responsible 
for booking vehicles in and out of the 
works and in this connection two 
outstanding forms have been success- 
fully used for the past 15 years. De- 
tails of one of these forms is shown 
below: 


Goons OUTWARD BY ROAD. 
_PASS <A 
‘Transport Detver ‘Vetiele Registraden Ne. 
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Pin LOOSE, THUS PERMITTING 
REMOVAL AND EASY OPENING 
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The forms are kept for g month which 
enables an outside firm to check how 
long its driver has been detained at 
the works. Some drivers ask for their 
own Company's work-paper to be 
date/time stamped, which, of course, 
is an excellent point from the driver’s 
point of view. 

Gate numbering is an advantage to 
drivers whose firms are instructed 
beforehand to forward their goods to 
a numbered gate which is the nearest 
point to the particular unloading deck 
which is to deal with the incoming 
material. 

From an accident prevention point 
of view all drivers, both English 
Electric and others, are issued with a 
small card giving details of vehicle 
“ stand-still periods ”, the cards being 
returned when the vehicles leave the 
works and re-issued as and when 
required. 

For example, the majority of em- 
ployees have their mid-day break 
from 12.30 p.m. to 1.30 p.m., thus all 
vehicles within the works must be 
immobilized from 12.25 p.m. to 1.35 
p.m., giving a margin of safety for 
employees of the order of ten minutes. 
There are ten different stopping times 
shown on the card. 

No driver is permitted to bring 
either passengers or children into the 
works, the latter sometimes becoming 
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a problem during a school holiday. 

English Electric drivers carry a most 
comprehensive Daily Log Sheet cover- 
ing journeys throughout the country. 
In addition to the information re- 
quired by law, further information is 
included to cover works’ security 
requirements. For example, each time 
a driver leaves and re-enters the 
works his log sheet is date-time 
stamped by a Security Officer. 

Relations With Management 

Each Security Officer is issued with 
a set of Security Instructions and these 
cover most of the various aspects of 
security he will meet with, plus any 
other new instructions as and when 
the need for these arises. The writer 
is responsible only to the Works’ 
Manager, and after long experience 
it is his considered opinion that this 
link-up with Management does give 
both him and his officers a status 
essential to the job. 

It is important that good relations 
exist between the Chief Security 
Officer, his Officers and employees 
from Management downwards. Efforts 
are made to make employees realise 
that the Security Officers are looking 
after their welfare in the same ratio 
as they do for the Company. 

Security Officers are instructed to be 
courteous at all times, especially as 
this may be helpful in obtaining in- 
formation when vitally necessary in 
the interests of either the Company 
or the employees themselves. The 
writer feels this condition does exist 
at Stafford Works and that it pays 
ample dividends. 

Security personnel are recruited on 
a 50-50 basis of ex-policemen, ex- 
service men and various other occu- 
pations. No particular height is fixed 
for officers, the tallest one being 6 ft. 
7 in. and the smallest 5 ft. 6 in. 

Each officer is instructed in the use 





In the Fire Station control room: 

Works’ Fireman C. Harrison receiv- 

ing a call through the Fire Alarm 
circuit switchboard. 


of fire extinguishers by the Chief Fire 
Officer’s staff. After six months’ pro- 
bation the officers are given their 
uniform and can settle down to a 
permanent position, and after three 
years are eligible to join the Com- 
pany’s comprehensive staff pension 
scheme. 


Police Liaison 


Effective police liaison cannot be 
over-emphasized, and only the hap- 
piest relations have ever existed be- 
tween Stafford C.I.D. and the writer. 
Help is given from either side when- 
ever required with the British sense 
of justice ever prominent in the minds 
of both Management and Police at 
all times. 

Many hours have been spent by 
Police Officers trying to find the thief 
who has stolen a wage packet or a 
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CRIME PREVENTION NEWS 


SECURITY EQUIPMENT 





DURHAM PERMANENT EXHIBITION 





Part of the permanent exhibition of up-to-date security devices in the 
conference room at headquarters. 
The exhibition features a collec- 
tion of the better Known burglar 


DOLLOWING the conference of 
Crime Prevention Officers held 
at the Durham County Constabulary 
on 11th November, which was fully 
reported in the December issue of 
the Security Gazette (p. 360), the 
Chief Constable has now set up a 
permanent Crime Prevention exhibi- 
tion in the conference room at Head- 
quarters. 


alarms, a_ fairly comprehensive 
range of locks by most of the well 
known lock makers, a variety of 
alarm bags and a number of wall 
safes of different sizes. 

Items of special interest are a 
protective removeable expanded 
metal grille fitted over the glass 





FACTORY SECURITY, cont. 
wallet and employees do appreciate 
these efforts in their own interests. 

The police are privileged to con- 
tact employees as and when they wish 
at the works and this often facilitates 
a police officer in the course of his 
duty. 

Fire Service 

The Chief Fire Officer at Stafford 
Works operates the Works’ Fire Bri- 
gade and, like the Chief Security Offi- 
cer, is responsible only to the Works’ 
Manager. With the fire fighting re- 
quirements of such a large works, 
and with new buildings being continu- 
ally erected, it can safely be said that 
he has plenty to think about. 





The Company's ambulance vehicle 
is operated under the control of the 
Chief Fire Officer when called for by 
the Medical Department. The majority 
of firemen possess either the St. John 
or B.R.C.S. First Aid certificate, thus 
forming an excellent team to operate 
an ambulance. The ambulance is simi- 
lar to those used by Local Authorities. 

Conclusions 

Good Management/Employee rela- 
tions play an important part in fac- 
tory security. At Stafford the situation 
in this respect is excellent and this 
goes a long way towards making the 
job of security on such a large factory 
much easier to perform. 


Efficient 

gate policing 
is essential 

for the control 
of heavy 
vehicles, up 
to 200 tons 
load, as 

well as 
personnel. 


pane and a micro-switch burglar 
alarm system, an old type safe 
surrounded by “mock” concrete 
to demonstrate one method of pro- 
tecting this type of safe, and a safe 
cabinet incorporating a _ burglar 
alarm system. 

The exhibition also contains a 
collection of vehicle anti-theft de- 
vices, a watchman‘s portable clock 
system, and numerous photographic 
set-ups’ featuring “do’s and 
dont’s ” for children, householders, 
farmers, vehicle Owners, persons 
transporting cash and others which 
are aimed at the public in general. 

* * * 


THEFTS OF 
EXPLOSIVES 


A Source for Safebreakers 
hy amg: to a recent Home 

Office Report, there can be 
little doubt that explosives stolen 
during 1959 have been used by 
criminals in safebreaking operations. 
Eighteen thefts were reported during 
the year, the majority involving 
quarries, there being only one case 
of theft from a licensed firework 
factory. 

In most cases entry was forced 
by the use of crowbars and picks. 
In two cases duplicate keys were 
used to get into the same store even 
though the locks had been changed 
after the first entry. 

The Home Office again appeals 
for those in charge to take every 
possible precaution to prevent illegal 
entry. A great deal can be done to 
frustrate the thieves and Home 
Office advice is always available. 

Report of H.M’s. Inspectors of 
Explosives. H.M.S.O. 2s. 6d. 


* * * 


BURGOT CLAIMS 

59 NOVEMBER ARRESTS 

Figures published by Burgot 
Rentals Ltd. in the firm’s Monthly 
Bulletin claim 59 arrests as the 
direct result of their alarm devices 
for the month of November. This 
brings the firm’s record of arrests 
since 1941 up to 3,092, and the 
total arrests for the last ten years 
up to 2,499. 

It is pointed out that the numbers 
given refer to those made on the 
premises by the time the firm’s 
engineer arrives on the scene, but 
in certain cases the police are able 
to make further arrests next day. 


. 
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PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS 


Report by Committee of Justice 


T a Press Conference in London 

on Ist December, certain minor 
forms of “ brainwashing”’ said to 
be in use by the police were strongly 
deprecated. 

A spokesman for the Committee 
of Justice, who have just published 
their report on the systems of mak- 
ing investigations in current use, 
said: 

“Those of us who practise in 
the Courts are aware of minor forms 
of brainwashing, such as the inter- 
view at the police station with a 
rather tough officer, followed by 
several hours alone in the room, and 
then followed by a very kindly 
officer who comes in with a cup of 
tea and cigarettes, and gives some 
fatherly advice. 

* These techniques, in miniature, 


are the techniques of brainwashing, 
and they are centuries old. The 
Inquisition used them and they are 
to be deprecated. 

“We are not suggesting that the 
police deliberately set out to induce 
a man they know to be innocent, 
to confess to guilt. But the danger 
is that the police may, on informa- 
tion received, believe a man to be 
guilty when, in fact, he is not.” 

Stressing that the report was in no 
sense an attack on the police, he 
pointed out that in Britain the police 
could hold a man uncharged for 
only 24 hours in a police station, and 
under that system there could not be 
any complete brainwashing. 

In their report the Committee 
also expressed the view that very few 
police officers misbehave themselves. 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITY OFFICERS’ COURSE 
Burnley Police Give a Lead 


On the initiative of the Chief Con- 
stable of Burnley, Burnley Borough 
Police held an Industrial Security 
Officers’ Course at “their Head- 
quarters on two successive Wednes- 
days, the 7th and 14th December 
respectively. The object of the com- 
prehensive course, for which a local 
need has long been felt, was to assist 
security Officers and strengthen the 
already excellent relationships that 
exist in the area between industry 
and the police. 

Fifteen sessions spread over two 
days covered ‘a wide range of sub- 
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jects extending from Judges’ Rules 
and powers of arrest to industrial 
safety, fire prevention, and relations 
between security officers and the 
police. 

The lectures were given by senior 
officers of the Burnley Borough 
Force including the Chief Constable, 
Mr. L. Massey, and the Deputy 
Chief Constable, Superintendent 
T. K. Robinson, H.M. Inspector of 
Factories, Miss E. K, Blackburn, 
and Assist. Divisional Officer Durl- 
ing, Burnley Fire Service, also con- 
tributed specialist addresses. 


G.P.O. Security 


The P.M.G.’s Christmas Press 
Conference 


On the 13th December the P.M.G., 
Mr. Bevins, at his Christmas Press 
Conference, expressed his confidence 
that the measures being taken to im- 
prove Post Office security would 
effectively silence criticism of the Post 
Office. He said: “It may be the case 
that we were a little slow in saying 
what we had in mind, but I assure 
you we were on to this some time 
before the Press. We started an 
examination of the whole subject 
about three months ago ”. 


Questions in the House 


When asked by Mr. D. Jones, on 
14th December, if he would arrange 
with the British Transport Commis- 
sion for provision of additional safety 
measures for the conveying of mail 
bags on British Railways, such as pad- 
locks on the door of the grille, and 
a lock on the grille itself, Mr. Bevins, 
the Postmaster General, replied that 
bolts and chains had already been 
fitted on certain trains to protect the 
guards and the mails, and that he was 
working closely with the Transport 
Commission on a number of other 
security measures. 

As our readers will recall, the 
Security Gazette in fact focussed 
attention on the whole problem of 
G.P.O. security 18 months ago (May, 
1959, issue), and again drew urgent 
attention to it in October, 1960. 
Though the tenor of Mr. Bevin’s 
remarks last month in the Commons 
seems to echo the reassurances given 
by Mr. Marples in April, 1959, we 
are glad to see that the warnings 
expressed in these columns have been 
fully justified and we trust that the 
P.M.G’s recent statements will indeed 
be followed by immediate effective 
action. 





BACK ROW, standing (left to 
right): Mr. J. S. Roberts (National 
Coal Board); Mr. A. Robinson 
(Joseph Lucas Ltd.); Mr. A. R. 
Miller (Prestige Ltd.); Mr. H. Barker 
(Mullards); Mr. H. Dean (National 
Coal Board); Mr. N. Graham 
(Michelin Tyres); Mr. E, Bowes 
(Bellings Ltd.); Mr. N. Bythell 
(Michelin Tyres). 

FRONT ROW, seated (left to 
right): Mr. T. McDonnell (Mul- 
lards); Mr. F. Grundy (Mullards): 
Supt. T. K. Robinson (D.C.C.); Mr. 
L. Massey, M.B.E. (Chief Con- 
stable); Chief Inspector A. McKay: 
Mr. C. E. Bayliss (Mullards); Mr. A. 
Nutter (Joseph Lucas Ltd.). 





Personalia 
NEW CHIEF CONSTABLE 
OF STAFFORDSHIRE 


Mr. Stanley E. Peck, deputy Chief 
Constable of Staffordshire, has been 
chosen to succeed Col. G. W. R. 
Hearn as Chief Constable. Col. Hearn 
is retiring in March. Mr. Peck is 44, 
and was educated in Shanghai, at 
Solihull School and Birmingham Uni- 
versity. He holds a law degree of 
London University and joined the 
Metropolitan police in 1935. 


* * * 


SOUTHPORT’S 
NEW CHIEF 


Supt. J. Pessell, the Deputy Chief 
Constable of Exeter, has been selected 
as Chief Constable of Southport. 
Aged 46, he joined the Force in 1935. 
Before his appointment as Deputy 
Chief Constable in 1958 he was head 
of Exeter City Police C.1.D. 

Supt. Pessell has served on the 
Directing Staff of the Police College. 


* * * 


COMMANDANT 
APPOINTED 


No. 2 District Training Centre 


Superintendent J. K. Halhead, 
second in command of the Seaforth 
Division, Lancashire County Police, 
Liverpool, has been appointed by the 
Home Office to be Commandant of 
the police training centre at Newby 
Wiske, Northallerton, and will begin 
his new duties on Ist January. 

Superintendent Halhead, who is 44, 
has completed 25 years’ police service. 
He has served at Burnley, Wigan, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Chorley, Fylde, 





and also at Preston headquarters. 

The present commandant of the 
training centre is Chief Superintendent 
Charles Saunders, who had _ been 
seconded from the Newcastle City 
force. 


* * * 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 
SOLICITOR 


Mr. John Stewart Williams 


On the retirement of Mr. Thomas 
Macdonald Baker. who has_ been 
Solicitor to the Metropolitan Police 
since 1934. Mr. John Stewart Wil- 
liams, an assistant solicitor on the 
Commissioner's staff, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the post. 


* * * 


£1,000 BANK REWARD 
First Winner 

The first winner of the London 
Clearing Banks reward of £1,000 
offered in March last year to anyone 
instrumental in convicting bank 
raiders, was Mr. James Torkington, 
director of a furniture company of 
Wilmslow, Cheshire. Mr. Torkington 
enabled the police to arrest three men 
attempting to raid Barclays Bank at 
Ardwick, Manchester, on 3rd Septem- 
ber. He was working in a store next 
to the bank when he heard the sound 
of breaking glass. As an_ assistant 
opened the back door four men 
walked in and during momentary sur- 
prise, Mr. Torkington was able to 
dial 999. The prompt arrival of the 
police resulted in the arrest and later 
conviction of three of the bandits who 
were sentenced to 18 years between 
them for conspiring to break into the 
bank. 


Shown here 

is the Dialalarm, 
a remote 
warning system 
also manu- 
factured by 
Ultra 
Electronics 

Ltd. 





Technical Developments 
ANTI-THIEF DEVICE 
FOR VEHICLES 


Claimed to be one of the most 
effective devices for vehicle protection 
on the market is the Autosafe, costing 
£6, the manufacturing rights of which 
are held by L. Johnson, of Stratford- 
on-Avon. This does not emit warnings, 
nor does it use complicated electrical 
circuits, but relies on a complete 
locking of all driving wheels. It is 
operated simply by the turn of a key 
and the depressing of the footbrake. 
It then becomes impossible even to 
tow away the vehicle. If the lock is 
operated and the footbrake has not 
been depressed, the thief finds the 
vehicle comes to a sudden stop when 
the footbrake is touched in slowing 
down, stopping, or taking a bend. 

Previously, two keys have been 
necessary for ignition and locking, but 
now an Autosafe has been devised for 
both duties. The key, which cannot be 
copied, also operates the ignition. 
Even if the engine is started by short- 
ing the ignition, the vehicle is still 
immobile, since all road wheels are 
locked and can only be released by 
using the special key. 

[.C.I. Envoseal 

LC... has recently introduced an 
addition to their now well-known 
“ Envopak ”, the re-usable zip fastened 
container made of pre-coated nylon 
“ Hydex ”, and designed to supersede 
expendable envelopes and canvas 
nailing bags. The container may now 
be fastened with a simple flanged 
metal cap called “ Envoseal”. This 
cannot be taken off without breaking 
it, so that any tampering with the 
closure can be immediately detected. 
A metal opener is supplied with the 
Envoseals. The company claims that 
their new device makes the “ Envo- 
pak * of particular value for the safe 
transmission of documents either by 
mail or internally. 


NEW RADIO PAGING 
SYSTEM 


Shortly to come on to the market 
is a new radio paging system operating 
in the VHF band and providing for 
selective calling of up to 98 individu- 
als, with or without speech. The 
compact equipment weighs only 14 oz. 
and operates on a cell which can be 
recharged overnight. Use of this 
system would enable the man on the 
beat to keep in constant touch with 
headquarters. This new system, which 
is well ahead of anything else on the 
market today, will shortly be launched 
by Ultra Electronics Ltd., who recently 
demonstrated it at the Nottingham 
crime prevention exhibition. 
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SPECIALIST GUARD ON 


Civil Aviation Constabulary’s Wide Responsibilities 


HE passengers who in increasing 
numbers pass through the 
country’s airports are usually un- 
aware of the complex administration 
and organisation which helps to 
speed their passage. And few indeed 
ever become conscious of the essen- 
tial part played by a small but 
highly efficient force—The Aviation 
Civil Constabulary. It has no long 
history, being formed only in 1948 
nor has it yet built up the public 
reputation gained by its counterpart 
in other spheres of public admini- 
stration. But as air traffic continues 
to develop throughout the country, 
so stll more importance attaches to 
the efficient functioning of the air- 
port police sections. 


Strength of the Force 

With the headquarters in the 
Ministry's Offices at Berkeley 
Square, London, the Constabulary 
has branches at 6 airports in 
England and Wales, 4 in Scotland 
and 1 in Northern Ireland. The 
complement of the force is at present 
341, comprising apart from the Chief 
Constable and Deputy Chief, 2 
Superintendents, 2 Chief Inspectors, 
13 Inspectors, 53 Sergeants and 271 
Constables. Recently a Women’s 
Police Section has been formed at 
London Airport. The main force is 
divided into the customary uni- 
formed and C.i.D. divisions, the 
latter being formed of | Detective 
Superintendent, 3 Detective Inspec- 
tors, 5 Detective Sergeants and 10 
Detective Constables. The Constabu- 
lary has its own investigation and 
process branch, in charge of a 
Detective Superintendent, based on 
operational H.Q. of the Force at 
London Airport. As the situation 
requires, detective officers are sta- 
tioned at the major international 
airports. The investigational branch 
also assists the Ministry’s technical 
services and other police forces with 
investigations of alleged breaches of 
the Air Navigation Orders or regu- 
lations thereunder. In 1960, 228 such 
cases were investigated. 


A Big Responsibility 


The main focus of activity is natur- 
ally at London Airport. Within the 
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The police control room at London Airport 


airport’s boundaries there are em- 
ployed some 28,000 people ranging 
over all the varied departments that 
contribute to the airport’s proper 
routine—the engineering, servicing 
and administrative departments. 
Each year there passes through the 
airport about 12,000 tons of mail 
and 60,000 tons of freight. Trans- 
port of this Government and private 
property brings with it its own par- 
ticular security problems. But added 
to them are those raised by the 
storage of extremely valuable equip- 
ment both for the airport authorities 
proper and for the 44 airlines now 
using London. So besides structure 
the constabulary can also be com- 
pared with the public police force in 
the range of its duties and responsi- 
bilities. London Airport covers 
about 3,000 acres. Its circumference 
measures 11 miles. It is the busiest 
international airport in the world 
and over 95 per cent of its traffic is 
of international character, of which 
two-thirds is concerned with the 
continent. Hence the “town” has 
also a_ distinctive foreign atmos- 
phere and, though over 4,000,000 
passengers who pass through each 
year are the responsibility primarily 
of the airline operators, their general 
supervision whilst on the airport 


rests with the constabulary. In the 
case of V.1.Ps., special responsibil- 
ities are incurred from day to day. 
In 1959, for instance, there were 75 
occasions when special arrangements 
had to be made for the departure 
and arrival of members of. the Royal 


Family; 53 occasions regarding 
foreign Royalty and Heads of 


State, etc.: 57 occasions involving 
Premiers and Government Ministers 
and 25 occasions involving high 
diplomatic persons. General réspon- 
sibility for the safety of these V.I.Ps. 
had to be assumed by the Aviation 
Police. 


Crime Prevention 


The day to day routine of the 
force covers some of these spheres. 
For a young force the Constabulary 
has always given close attention to 
modern methods of crime prevention 
and in fact was responsible for stag- 
ing one of the first crime prevention 
exhibitions held in post-war Britain. 
Each year crime prevention forms 
a separate section of the report on 
activity. About 500 cases a year of 
bad security in private premises are 
reported by the force and brought 
to the notice of the appropriate 
tenants. To extend crime prevention 
to the floating population of pas- 
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sengers—4,000,000 at London alone 
are reinforced by 1,000,000 specta- 
tors—is inevitably a major obstacle. 
Yet it can be said with confidence 
that, but for the crime prevention 
measures, implemented, the inci- 
dence of larceny would rise con- 
siderably, The number of indictable 
offences reported to the Constabu- 
lary is running at about 1,000 a year. 
They range from office breaking and 
larceny to thefts, wilful damage and 
false pretences. Equally the actual 
amount of property stolen gives 
cause for concern. It is running at 
about £70,000 a year—no doubt a 
comparatively small amount when 
compared with the losses incurred 
outside airport perimeters, but even 
so a constant factor in keeping the 
force on its toes. 

At London Airport, as with the 
other premises, can be seen a be- 
wildering array of lost property for 
which the Constabulary is respon- 
sible. No less than 7,476 items of 
found property were handed to the 
police at London alone in 1959 and 
1,152 reports of lost property were 
received. The police were able to 
restore 2,811 items to their owners. 


Co-operation With Customs 
and Immigration 


In two spheres the force works 
closely with the customs and immi- 
gration authorities. Being responsi- 
ble for the security of airports it has 
a direct interest in the prevention 
and detection of smuggling. Not all 
airlines have their own security sec- 
tions and those that do such as 
B.O.A.C. and B.E.A. are con- 
cerned with the airline’s domestic 
security 


including their freight in 





transit or in bond. It is the duty of 
the Constabulary to detain safely 
aliens who are prohibited from en- 
tering the country by the immigra- 
tion authorities. During 1960 some 
70 aliens were refused permission 
to land at London. 

To maintain efficient supervision 
over all these spheres of activity, 
which also include the vital one of 
gate and traffic control, requires a 
closely integrated system of organ- 
isation. The uniformed branch at 
London for instance works in three 
shifts so that a twenty-four hour 
security control can be carried out 
over buildings, approaches, aircraft, 
hangars and personnel. Team polic- 
ing methods are largely followed, 
all mobile patrols being equipped 
with two-way radio in constant con- 
tact with the Airport police station’s 
control room. 


A Specialist Force 


The force has its own training school 
at Bournemouth (Hurn) Airport 
with a staff of an Inspector and a 
sergeant assistant. Here courses are 
organised for recruits and ™ re- 
fresher and promotion courses for 
experienced men. In addition to the 
instruction in police law and pro- 
cedure, the protection of property 
by day and night: methods of pre- 
vention and detection of crime at 
airports, the courses cover the 
investigation of offences against the 
Air Legislation, Assistance to the 
fire and ambulance services in cases 
of accident or other emergencies 
and methods of road traffic control 
and of crowd control is also a 
subject to which attention is given. 
In addition members of the C.1.D. 


Loading of 
bullion into 
aircraft under 
police guard 
for a night 
flight. 








Member of airport staff, escorted 
by a police guard, opens an airport 
strong room. 


all undergo training at the Hendon 
and Wakefield Detective Training 
Schools, and selected officers have 
undergone training at the Police 
College. 

Growing * Esprit de Corps ” 

Training and education however 
cannot in themselves produce the 
really efficient officer. Charged with 
the maintenance of law and order 
among both a concentrated flow of 
passengers and the permanent staff 
and with the protection of freight 
and static property, his functions 
extend to those carried out by the 
industrial security officer and the 
public policeman. Experience is in 
the end the real factor for it alone 
produces the authority and the tact 
so necessary if the prestige of the 
airport and good labour relations 
are to be safeguarded. That is why 
one major principle of the Con- 
stabulary is to build up a good 
“esprit de corps.” After 12 years 
of existence, it has now gone far to 
achieve that objective. 





REPLIES TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Our readers are particularly 
invited to mention the Security 
Gazette when they make en- 
quiries in response to advertise- 
ments. 

Details of 
advertising rates on application 
to Advertisement Manager, 
SECURITY GAZETTE, 
5-6 Clement’s Inn, 
London, W.C.2 Chancery 5774/5 
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PROVED 
PROTECTION 


for your 
records and valuables with 
Chatwood-Milner 
fire-resisting 
and security equipment 


Chatwood-Milner 

fire-resisting equipment 

covers a wide range of independently 
tested and certified insulated 
products including 

FIRE-RESISTING FILING CABINETS 
MICROFILM CABINETS 

SAFE CABINETS 

LEDGER-CARD CONTAINERS 


Chatwood-Milner security equipment inciudes 
SAFE DEPOSIT DOORS AND 
SAFE DEPOSITS 

PRECAST BLOCK AND PATENT 
SPIRAL REINFORCEMENT 

FOR STRONG-ROOMS 
FIRE-RESISTING 

BOOKROOM DOORS 

*‘DUPLEX* RANGE OF 
ANTI-BLOWPIPE AND 
BURGLAR-RESISTING SAFES 
‘DOCUMENT’ SAFES 

BRICK AND WALL SAFES 
CASH AND DEED BOXES 
‘MANIFOIL” COMBINATION LOCKS 
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Chatwood-Miliner Ltd 


Specialists in Security and Fire-resisting Equipment 


HEAD OFFICE: 58 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 
Telephone: CENtral 0041 


Branches at: Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester 
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TAILORED UNIFORMS 


R. o. WHITWORTH LTD. 


LEEDS & SHEFFIELD 





* Security Police 
* Works Fire Brigades 


* Chauffeurs, etc. 
Write or Phone 


R. S$. Whitworth Ltd., 
SHEEPSCAR WORKS 


LEEDS 7. 


Phone: LEEDS 4/8/5 


Sheffield Representative : 


MR. W. JESSOP 
67 LYMINSTER ROAD 


SHEFFIELD 6. 


Phone: SHEFFIELD 344679 


UNIFORM CONTRACTORS FOR OVER 80 YEARS 











Grab attacks are increasing .. . 


Will a member of your staff face brutal 
assault while conveying your organisation's 
wages. takings or valuables? It need not 
happen. The new police-recommended Sec- 
urity Alarm Case will protect your staff from 
injury, protect your money and provide a 
formidable deterrent against attack. This 
remarkable case is just one of the many new 
security aids that are available from Security 
Products Limited. Write today for full details. 


Free Security Advice Bureau 

By this completely free service you can have 
your security thoroughly tested and be advised 
accordingly. Just ring LANgham 4746. 
SECURITY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


366 GRAYS INN ROAD, W.C.1 
Telephone : TERminus 4303/5 





Police-recommended 
Security Alarm Case 


For free illustrated brochure, 
simply send in your letterhead 
marked ‘alarm case.” 
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THE 
INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITY 
BUREAU 


provides commercial and industrial 
companies, official organizations, 
central and local authorities, or in- 
dividuals with a comprehensive 
advisory and consultative security 


service. 


Impartial and confidential surveys 
and investigations carried out in any 
part of the United Kingdom. 


CRIME AND FIRE 
PREVENTION 





THE INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITY BUREAU LTD. 


5-6 CLEMENT’S INN, LONDON, W.C.2 
CHANCERY 5774-5 
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The provisions of this Act effective from Ist December, 1960 


require that “in every factory there shail be provided and 
maintained appropriate means for fighting fire’. Be sure that 
you obtain a copy of this folder before you take action to 
fuifil the new requirements relating to fire safety. Available 
on request without obligation on vour part. Write to Dept. 
G.I. 


THE PYRENE COMPANY LTD 


9 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. (Te/: ViCtoria 8474) 
Head Office and Works: BRENTFORD, MIDDX. 
Canadian Plant: TORONTO = Australian Plant: MELBOURNE 
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FIRE GUIDE FOR MANAGEMENT 


1959 Factory Act Now in Force 


te following digest of the Government’s latest measures 
to deal with the menace of fire is published as a 
reminder to managements of their new responsibilities 
under the 1959 Act which came into force last month. 
Clauses 9 to 17 of the Act are those which deal with the 
regulations for fire prevention, fire fighting and fire safety 
precautions. 


Means of Escape 

A recent Ministry of Labour Memorandum emphasises 
some of the most important aspects of this very complex 
subject in the hope that this may help to promote reason- 
able uniformity of practice and remove possible causes 
of doubt in view of the modification of earlier Acts. Deal- 
ing with certification, it emphasises that the certificate 
which the fire authority issues must satisfy precisely and 
in detail the means of escape provided and must contain 
particulars as to the maximum number of persons 
employed or proposed to be employed in the factory as 
a whole and if the Fire Authority think fit in any 
specified part of it and as to any explosive or highly 
flammable materials stored or used. It should specify such 
means of escape as the Authority thinks reasonable to 
require the occupier to provide, but not necessarily every 
door, passage, window, etc., which happens to exist in a 
factory when examined and which might afford means of 
escape in case of fire. 

In deciding whether a factory is supplied with adequate 
means of escape, the following points must be taken into 
account. - 

1. The nature of the process carried on and the materials 
used. It is important to consider whether a fire or smoke 
would sweep rapidly through a room. Where there are 
highly flammable materials it is sometimes necessary to 
have several exits even though the number of workers is 
small. No one should have to walk more than a few paces 
to an exit from any position in the room. 

2. The number of persons in a room in relation to the 
size of the room, the width, number and position of exits, 
etc. A large room may require more exits than a small 
room, even though the number of employees is the same 
in both cases. It is important that every worker should be 
able to reach an exit quickly and easily. Regard should be 
had to the arrangement of machines and plant and the 
relative positions of workers in a room, Large units of 
plant may make certain exits useless to some’ workers and 
workmen may easily be trapped by long parallel benches. 
Managements should be encouraged to equip workrooms 
with “island” type benches which leave a gangway at 
each end. The position of the exits is of paramount import- 
ance. In general, as a rough guide to suitable widths exit 
doors or gates should be not less than 40 in. 

3. The relation of exits to conditions outside a room. 
Separate safety exits should lead, where possible, into 
separate places and not a common room or common 
passage. 

4. Stairways. In any case where the fire authority finds 
either that an existing stairway should be altered or that an 
additional stairway should be installed, the requirements 
of building by-laws should be borne in mind. Certain 
constructional features are essential. Stairways should be 
continuous except for breaks in the form of landings 
between flights. Access to rooms from the stairway should 
be by self-closing fire-resisting doors, and where possible, 
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two separate doors should be provided with a short lobby 
between them. Generally speaking, staircases should not 
be less than 40 in. to 42 in. width. Wide staircases should, 
where practicable, have a central handrail. Any fire escape 
stairs at an angle steeper than 45 degrees are dangerous. 
Suitable construction for stairs is 10 in. treads and 7} in. 
rises. Steps leading down directly from the outside of a 
fire exit door without intervening landing are dangerous. 
5. Roof Exits. Where adjoining buildings or structures 
are about the same height, roof exits may be accepted 
only in cases where other means of escape cannot reason- 
able be required, and where safe access is assured to an 
adjoining building from which there is a safe way down. 
Where access to adjoining premises is relied upon, the 
consent of all parties interested should be secured before- 
hand and satisfactory arrangements made to ensure that 
the escape route is available for use at all times when there 
are people working in the factory. This applies to any 
means of escape which pass through an adjoining building 
and not only to roof exits. 


New Fire Prevention Regulations 

The Minister may make special regulations as to the 
measures to be taken to reduce the risk of fire breaking out 
in any factory or of any such fire or smoke therefrom 
spreading in any factory, and such regulations may, among 
other things, prescribe requirements as to the internal 
construction of a factory and the materials used in that 
construction. 

Special regulations made under this section may provide, 
as regards any of their provisions, that some other person 
or persons shall be responsible for a contravention thereof 
instead of or as well as the occupier. 


Factory Fire Equipment 

In every factory there shall be provided and maintained 
appropriate means for fighting fire, which shall be so 
placed as to be readily available for use. 

The Minister may by special regulations prescribe for 
any class or description of factory or part thereof specified 
means for fighting fire, and any such regulations may 
provide for the testing or examination of the means so 
specified and for the recording of particulars of the tests or 
examinations and of any defects found and action taken 
to remedy the defects. 

The Minister may make snecial regulations requiring 
means to be provided in any class or description of factory 
for notifying the fire brigaue in case ot fire and requiring 
employed persons to be made familiar with their use. 

Special regulations made under this section may provide. 
as regards any of their provisions, that some other person 
or persons shall be responsible for a contravention thereof 
instead of or as Well as the occupier. 

(COMMENT)—This is an excellent advance, but still con- 
tains one weak aspect in that responsibility for supervising 
the implementation of this Section still rests with the 
factory inspectorate, whereas it is widely considered that 
it ought to rest with the Fire Service. 


Safety Provisions in Case of Fire 
Section 13 covers the provision of fire warning apparatus 
and alters certain parts of the original Act to allow a 
choice of colour in the marking of fire exits, etc. 
In every building which is, forms part of, or comprises 
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Protective Clothing 


against Flames and Heat 
By D. L. Sims and P. L. Hinkley 


Properly maintained and intelligently used, 
protective clothing can be a powerful aid to 
rescue work; but it does not automatically 
render the wearer immune from fire danger 
and can even add to it by giving him a false 
sense of security. This little book offers 
excellent advice on the maintenance, use, and 
limitations of protective clothing, and is the 
first publication to assemble the available data 
on the subject. Much of the information it 
contains will be of interest to designers. 

3s. (post 4d.) 


Fire Research 


1959 


Annual report of official research into the 
outbreak, ignition, and growth of fire, struc- 
tural aspects of fires in buildings, and related 


matters. Illustrated. 5s. (post 6d.) 


You can obtain all the security publications of 

the Home Office, the Department of Scientific 

and Industrial Research, the Ministry of Labour, 

and other Government Departments concerned 
with safety and welfare matters from 


The Government Bookshops 


in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Bristol, and Belfast; 
from official agents in most large towns; 


or through any bookseller 














a factory to which Section 34 of this Act applies, effective 
means, capable of being operated without exposing any 
person to undue risk shall be provided and maintained for 
giving warning in case of fire, which shall be clearly audible 
throughout the building or, where the factory is part only 
of the building, in every part of the building which is used 
for the purpose of the factory. 

Section 14 gives the Minister powers to extend provisions 
as to fire warnings and means of escape in case of fire. 
Section 15 covers the extension to other premises, etc., of 
regulations under Sections 11 and 12. 

Testing of Warning Systems 

Section 16 requires the testing or examining at least 
once in every three months of all fire warning apparatus 
and the entry in or attachment to the general register of 
the date of every test or examination carried out, together 
with particulars of any defect found and the date and 
details of any action taken to remedy such a defect. 

The Minister can alter this period by Regulations for 
certain classes of factory. The Minister can also make 
Regulations prescribing the nature of the test or examina- 
tion. 

(COMMENT)—This looks all right on paper, but one 
wonders who is going to check up to see that this is done. 
Strictly speaking, it is the job of the factory inspector. 
Here again, however, is a case where the Fire Service 
should take over the responsibility, though this might 
impose a strain on the organisation and lead to an increase 
in staff. 

New Powers of Officers 

Section 17 extends to officers of a Fire Authority the 
powers conferred by the principal Act on an inspector 
and to fire brigade officers similar powers of entry and 
inspection when that fire officer is authorised in writing 
by a factory inspector. 

(COMMENT)—These powers of entry are, of course, addi- 
tional to those given to officers of fire brigades under the 
Fire Services Act 1947, under which Act they have power 
to enter premises to examine them for purposes connected 
with fire fighting, and also to enter premises for purposes 
connected with fire prevention, provided they are invited 
by the occupier to do so. It would have been better if the 
new powers of entry for fire brigade officers had been made 
unconditional, i.e. without the need to obtain the authority 
in writing of a factory inspector. In practice, however, 
this may not present any great difficulty. 

The foregoing digest gives only a brief outline of a most 
complicated subject. Managements would be well advised 
to consult the Chief Prevention Officers of their local Fire 
Brigades. The Ministry of Labour’s pamphlet already 
referred to: “ Means of Escape in Case of Fire ”, H.M.S.O. 
9d. net, will also be found helpful. 


RACING SECURITY 


Committee to Deal With Abuses 


Stringent new security measures are to be introduced 
to deal with horse doping and other forms of illegal 
profit-making connected with the turf. The new measures 
will be far reaching and apply to all establishments in the 
United Kingdom training for meetings coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Stewards of the Jockey Club. In the 
Racing Calendar for 8th December it was announced 
that a special committee had been set up to deal with 
these matters, including the Duke of Norfolk (Chairman), 
Sir Laurence Byrne, Q.C., and Dr. Wooldridge, Chairman 
of the Animal Health Welfare Trust. 
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BEAT WATCHING 


Planned inspection visits to a. 
number of premises combined 
into one beat 


STATIC WATCHING 


Permanent or semi-permanent 
personnel for gate-control, 
reception, patrol watching, guard 
duty, ship watching, etc. 


CASH-IN-TRANSIT SERVICE 


Safe transportation of all types 
of valuables—cash, bullion, 
jewellery, furs, etc.—by special 
vehicles and escort staff 


REASSURANGE 


Security arrangements 
entrusted to FGS are in 
good hands. Very good 
hands, in fact. Subscribers 
are assured of a first-class 
Security service, whatever 
their needs or the size of 
their premises, by an efficient 
and painstaking Control 
organisation and well- 
trained, alert Security 
Officers. 


Reassurance is written into 
every agreement—an 
insurance indemnity of 
£250,000 covers every FGS 
Security Officer. 


Assurance is made doubly 
sure by FGS, the most 
efficient Security service 
in Great Britain. 








9-11 DIGBETH, BIRMINGHAM 5 


Midland 7610, 3427 
FACTORY GUARD SUNLIGHT HOUSE, QUAY STREET, 
SYSTEM LTD. MANCHESTER, 3 Deansgate 6811 
1-9 RIGBY STREET, LIVERPOOL, 3 Central 7181 
11-19 WINE STREET, BRISTOL, 1 Bristol 26794 
49 QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW, C.1 City 5168 


KERSHAW HOUSE, GT. WEST RD., 
HOUNSLOW, MIDDX. Hounslow 3717 
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DO YOUR 


VEHICLES 
SOUND THE ALARM? 


Ouring the last | 2 months more than £6,000,000 
of unprotected goods and vehicles stolen 


The Hartwood Alarm protects private and commercial vehicle 
users from the ever-increasing thefts of vehicles (petrol & diesel) 
and their valuable contents. 


The Hartwood system. A switch is fitted to each door, the boot 
and bonnet. By turning a key in an external control as you leave 
your vehicle, the alarm is brought into silent action. At the same 
time, your vehicle is effectively immobilised by the breaking of the 
ignition circuit. Any intruder attempting to enter the vehicle, 
immediately sets off the alarm which can only be stopped by the 
authorised key holder. 


An exclusive key which cannot be duplicated operates the system. 
In case of loss, only Hartwood can provide a replacement. 

Vehicle protection. The Hartwood Alarm protects vehicles from all 
known methods of theft by foolproof immobilisation and by sound- 
ing the alarm immediately an intruder tries to enter the vehicle. 
Goods protection. While most garages are able to fit a simple 
immobiliser or secret switch which may delay a would-be vehicle 
thief, the Hartwood System protects the contents of your vehicle 
by sounding the alarm immediately unauthorised entry is attempted. 


Approved security. The Hartwood System, approved by leading 
Insurance Companies, already protects thousands of vehicles. No 
successful theft of a vehicle or its contents fitted with the Hartwood 
Security System has been reported. 


The Hartwood Service. The system is backed by a comprehensive 
after-sales service, combined with regular servicing at our fitting 
and service centre. 


Hore-the Ange Onduer! 
.- 
HARTWOOD 


VEHICLE SECURITY SYSTEMS 
PATENT APPLIED FOR NO. 12200/58 


Write for full details to: 
HARTWOOD ALARMS LTD: 
(DEPT. SG.1.) 
177-9 Golders Green Road, LONDON, N.W.I1. 
Speedwell 9861 








Autosafe 

LOCKS ALL DRIVING WHEELS 
DOES NOT DEPEND ON 
ELECTRICITY OR AUDIBLE 
WARNING 












Autosafe locks all driving wheels and even 
prevents the vehicle being towed away. 
It is foolproof, entirely mechanical in 
operation and connot be by-passed. Only 
the driver can operate it and the key 
cannot be copied. Tested by police, 
approved by insurance companies and 
supplied to many leading 
fleet transport users as 
well as for use on com- 
pany cars. 





Write for fully 
descriptive literature. 


TRADE 
ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


L. Johnsor. 4 Tiddington Rd., Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwicks. 


Francis Motor Service Ltd., 176-180 Romford Road, Forest 


Agents : 
C. Oliver (Leeds) Ltd., 7 East Parade, Leeds. 


Gate, London, E.7.; J 


AVOID... 


STOLEN 
CARS! 


CONSULT... 
G. H. WOOD 


& CO. LTD. 


























MANUFACTURERS, PATENTEES & FITTERS OF 
Special Anti-Thief Door Fittings 


. with exceptional key security 


We will be 
pleased to ‘‘ Deepro”’ Diesel Immobiliser 
: . . fuel control—brake alarm—starter cut-out 
advise on ide eg a 
**Carpro’’ Ignition Immobiliser 
— . ‘* press-button '’ security 
rticular ia a ; 
os Protex’’ Automatic Alarm 
protection . needs no setting 
problem = «* Prolarm’’ Manual Alarm 


. an inexpensive safeguard 





SPECIALISTS FOR — Scotland and 
OVER 25 YEARS sa "phone for 
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This is the first of a series 
of articles on the 
place of locks in security. 





FOILING THE VEHICLE THIEF 


By A Vehicle Security Specialist 


In a battle of wits with the car thief, the manufacturer must also devise safe- 
guards against the thoughtlessness of drivers. In the following article a corres- 
pondent with specialist knowledge of vehicle security stresses the point of 
obtaining expert advice before putting safety measures in hand. 


r is an unfortunate fact that the 
Diced for anti-thief devices for fitting 
to vehicles is now greater than ever 
before. Indeed, it is a far cry from 
the “ old days "—1933 to be precise 
when comparatively simple types of 
anti-thief devices were reasonably 
successful. Regrettably, we have now 
reached the stage where the matter 
has developed into a battle of wits 
between the manufacturers of anti- 
thief devices and the potential thief. 
Twenty-seven years of experience in 
this field has taught the writer that, 
unlike the “* old days”, the remunera- 
tive value of stolen loads in certain 
quarters has increased considerably 
and the more lucrative aspect of easy 
profit has consequently attracted a 
different type of thief—a type who 
prefers using wit and guile to working 
for a living. It is of very great import- 
ance that this type should not be 
underestimated as he is a_ clever 
operator—dishonest, certainly, but an 
expert at his “ work ”. In other words, 
“crime can pay” if defence is not 
properly organised. A glance at any 
of the national daily newspapers will 
prove this point. 

No one will deny that the police 
authorities are doing all in their power 
to combat this scourge, but they are 
governed to a great extent by the 
public, which, unfortunately, is not 
always as co-operative as it could be. 


Thoughtlessness and negligence on the 
part of the vehicle owner and driver, 
presumably based on the thought, 
conscious or unconscious, that “ it 
can never happen to me”, is a large 
factor in making the thieves’ task 
much easier. 


The Manufacturers’ Problems 

When designing anti-thief devices, 
the intelligent manufacturer must, 
among many others, take into con- 
sideration the following factors. The 
higher mental level of the thief on 
the one side and the minimum of 
effort required by the vehicle owner 
or driver to operate a device to ensure 
its being put to use unfailingly at all 
times. The cost of a device is also 
important as it is a fact that a man 


Or company will cheerfully spend 
hundreds of pounds in buying a 
vehicle and fitting many “extras” 


and gadgets, but he is very reluctant, 
for some unknown reason, to spend 
a few pounds on anti-thief devices. 
This may seem very strange, but it 
is very true and is perhaps due to a 
lack of information. 


Many Differing Problems 
Fleet owners’ security problems 
differ greatly as their operation is 
governed by the following factors: 
(a) the type of loads carried; (b) the 
number of recognised daily stops of 


Van door 
fitted with 
release switch 
for alarm. 
This reduces 
possibilities 
of driver's 
negligence. 
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A general purpose C.L.I. 
mortise deadlock 


the vehicle; (c) the possibility of 
loaded vehicles being left unattended 
overnight ; (d) the contributing factor 
of collusion, which, unfortunately, in 
certain circumstances, must be recog- 
nised, and (e) the non-co-operation of 
drivers, proving that, unless the anti- 
thief device or equipment is automatic 
in its operation, it is in the writer’s 
opinion an utter waste of time and 
money. 


The Cost Problem 
Again, the cost of devices plays an 
important part, bearing in mind that 
the fleet owner is caught in a crossfire 
of rising insurance premiums and the 
cost of protecting his fleet adequately 
apart from his many other operating 
costs. In this respect, competitive 
tenders can only be offered by manu- 
facturers who have a keen eye to 
overheads and the experience to advise 
on fitting anti-thief devices to give 
both adequate and economical 
security. 
Where Experience Counts 
What is the right type of security 
equipment? This is the point where 
experience is invaluable. Will an 
engine immobiliser give the desired 
security? Or is it advisable that this 
should be supplemented by an added 
protection such as a starter cut-out or 
hand-brake alarm? An immobiliser 
which incorporates all three forms of 
protection—fuel control, starter cut- 
cont, on p, 32 
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CRIME REVIEW 


The pre-holiday period brought no serious or large-scale losses from safe 
attacks, though two near misses might have spoilt the picture. Possibly the 
really experienced operators had already made their hauls for the year. Against 
this happier record can be set another wave of street attacks, mainly in 
London, and of course the usual spate of raids on seasonal consumer goods. 
Finally, London Airport came into the news with a mail-bag incident which 


affected labour relations. 


£5,000 SILVER HAUL 

On 4th December thieves, using 
oxy-acetylene equipment and high 
explosives, stole £5,000 in silver 
from the strong room of the Midland 
Bank in Holland Place, Liverpool. 
[They were unable, however, to blow 
open the strong room safe, said 
to have been holding £30,000. 
Entry had been made by forcing a 
back door. 


Foiled Attacks 
£100,000 ATTEMPT FAILS 


On 8th December, staff of the 
National Provincial Bank, Mans- 
field, discovered that raiders had 
tried unsuccessfully during the night 
to blow open the strong room which 
was reported to have contained 
more than £100,000. 


LANCASTER RAID ON 
DISTRICT BANK 


On the night of 2nd December 
raiders blew open the doors of the 
strong room of the Carnforth 
Branch of the District Bank but 
got away with only £500 worth of 
silver money. A_ safe containing 
£10,000 in notes was found to be 
untouched. Entry was through a 
toilet window. 


RAID ON MIDLAND BANK 
EALING COMMON 
Thieves who entered the premises 
through a skylight during the week- 
end of 10th December failed to 
blow the strong room door and 
night safe and left empty handed. 
Both the safe and strong room locks 
jammed after the explosions. 





Whisky and other spirits valued 
at nearly £13,000 were stolen in 
three raids in South London on 
2nd December, The largest quan- 
tity, a lorry-load of whisky valued 
at £10,000, was stolen from a yard 
at Layard Road, Bermondsey. 

The whisky was driven from Leith 
to London on Thursday night. When 
the driver went to collect it yester- 
day morning to drive to the docks 
the yard gates were open and his 


BANK HOAX PARTLY 
SUCCEEDS 


Three men managed to gain entry 
into a Lloyds Branch at Eastcheap, 
London, on 24th December, by 
posing as cleaners. They phoned to 
say a scrubbing machine was being 
brought after closing hours and 
asked for the watchman to expect 
them. 

When he opened the door in 
answer to their ring in the early 
evening, he was overpowered and 
bound up. The men then attempted 
to blow the lock of the strong room 
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£10,000 WHISKY HAUL 


lorry was missing. Hart & Co., the 
City assessors, have offered a reward 
of £1,000 for the recovery of the 
whisky. 

At Meux’s warehouse, Shand 
Street, Bermondsey, thieves forced 
the double doors of a yard and 
stole whisky, gin and rum valued 
at £2,000. In Southwark, an off- 
licence public-house in Camberwell 
Road was entered by thieves who 
stole whisky valued at about £750. 


door but it jammed. They left 
empty-handed. 


VICTORIA STREET 
DAYLIGHT RAID 
Smash and grab raiders got away 
with several hundreds of pounds 
worth of jewels on the afternoon 
of 9th December, in a raid on a 
Victoria Street, London, jewellers. 
The thieves sped off through the 
traffic with an assistant from the 
raided shop clinging to the car. But 
the assistant was shaken off and the 
car got away. 


LONDON AIRPORT 
MAILBAG ROBBERY 


During the weekend of 3rd-4th 
December, registered mail, still un- 
valued, was found to be missing 
from a consignment at London air- 
port. It had arrived from Amster- 
dam en route to Milan. 

The flight from London had been 
delayed by bad weather and the 
mail had been left in a Viscount 
plane, unlocked as a fire precaution. 
The loss was discovered when it 
was decided to unload. Subsequent 
inquiries by airport police led to a 
strike on allegations that a youth 
had been too strenuously inter- 
rogated. 

The Dutch authorities denied that 
diamonds had been stolen, though 
confirming a loss of 24 registered 
items. 

An interesting angle to the case 
was that, following complaints, the 
Civil Aviation Constabulary was 
calied in to strengthen security a 
few weeks ago and pilfering has in 
fact dropped by some 60 per cent 
since then. 


Cash in Transit Raids 


£3,000 LEYTON PAY SNATCH 


Ram Tactics Again 

Six masked bandits in a car 
rammed another car at Overton 
Road, Leyton, as it was returning 
to the furniture factory of F. Austin 
(Leyton) Ltd., with the week's 
wages. The bandits smashed the 
windows and grabbed a case con- 
taining approximately £3,000 and 
made off. 


£2,000 HAMPSTEAD 
HOLD-UP 


On 14th December Mr, Donald 
Walter Cramb, partner in a firm of 
building contractors, of Belsize 
Road, Hampstead, was robbed of 
between £1,500 and £2,000 for staff 
wages after his car was stopped 
near his home in Hedgerley Lane, 
Gerrards Cross, Bucks., by a man 
standing near a stationary car with- 
out lights. The man asked for a 
torch, but three other men pulled 
Mr. Cramb from his car and took 
the suitcase containing the money 
and drove off. 
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£1,300 Cambridge Snatch 

Bandits, disguised by toy party 
masks, attacked an _ 18-year-old 
cashier and his 66-year-old guard 
in a Cambridge back street on 12th 
December, and escaped with £1,300. 

The cashier, Peter Feast, of Fai- 
lowfield, Cambridge, and the guard, 
Tom Pain, of Sedgwick Street, 
Cambridge, were taking the money 
from a Cambridge and _ District 
Co-operative Society office to a 
nearby bank. 

Mr. Feast said: ‘* We were walk- 
ing down the street when a car 
drove slowly beside us. A youth 
and a man wearing plastic glasses, 
a false nose and moustache, got 
out. They hit Tom over the head 
and tried to rub pepper in my eyes.” 


Post Office Raids 
P.M.G.’S STATEMENT 


On 8th December, answering a 
question in the House of Commons, 
the Postmaster General, Mr, Bevins, 
stated that between March, 1959, 
and November, 1960, there had 


been 26 successful Crown Post 
Office robberies and break-ins and 
54 unsuccessful attempts. 


ABORTIVE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 
AMBUSH 


A mail van was ambushed and the 
driver kidnapped on 2nd December 
in South Kensington while police 
were hunting recent mail bag thieves 
and G.P.O. officials were finishing a 
conference on security. But the gang 
picked the wrong van and _ their 
haul is unlikely to have been more 
than a few pounds. 

They stole one mail bag which 
contained three registered letters and 
a few bundles of unregistered mail. 
The van driver, Brian Thomas, of 
St. John’s Wood Terrace, St. John’s 
Wood, was threatened with a revol- 
ver during the raid. Although he was 
struck across the head, he was not 
seriously hurt. 

Thomas ran to get help and was 
met by another postman, who had 
seen the whole incident. 





BURGOT 


efficiency is high. 


estimate, without obligation. 





SAFE PROTECTION 


Any safe or strongroom can be protected by the Burgot 


closed circuit security system. The cost is low, and the 


PHONE — BAYSWATER 9181 (7 lines) 


Over 3,000 arrests have been made on premises protected by Burgot. On receipt of a letter 


or a telephone call, our Head Office will arrange for a local surveyor to call and prepare an 


£2,000 TAKEN FROM 
SAINSBURYS 

Thieves who entered a Kingston- 
upon-Thames shop of Sainsbury 
Ltd. the provision merchants, on 
the eve of Christmas broke open 
the safe, and stole more than £2,000. 
Messrs. Hart and Co., are offering 
£200 reward for information leading 
to the recovery of the money. This 
raid follows a safe blowing on the 
firm’s competitors, David Greig, 
Ltd., at Waterloo, London, recently. 


WATCHMAN OVERCOME 

Creeping up behind a 64-year-old 
watchman, Mr. F. Phillips, at the 
London Co-operative Society's 
bacon warehouse in Martin-street, 
Stratford, during the night of 22nd 
December, a gang “netted” him 
in a large sack. “ Keep quiet, dad, 
and we won’t hurt you,” he was 
told. They made off with a van 
load of bacon. 





* In 


And for punishments see 
on page 24. 


the Courts ” 




















BURGOT RENTALS LTD... 2. sciast, sirmncuam, 


26 WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2 


BRADFORD, CARDIFF, 
GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MAN- 
CHESTER, NEWCASTLE & SHEFF‘ELD 


EDINBURGH, 
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Fire Reports 


ELECTRICAL CAUSE OF RUBBER FIRE? 
Good Salvage Work in Fierce Blaze 


 eeugrve investigation of a seri- 
ous fire at a Goodyear Tyre and 
Rubber Co, (G.B.) Ltd. factory at 
Croydon suggested that the outbreak 
was linked with ignition of materials 
from an electric motor, though no 
concrete cause could be determined. 
Che fire itself, which broke out on 
a Saturday evening, needed an 
eight-jet attack before being brought 
under control. 

The following report from Chief 
Officer R. R. Lloyd, M.LFire E., 
Croydon Fire Brigade, contains an 
interesting analysis of the cause. 

The single-storey factory building 
is approximately 80 ft. by 200 ft. 
with steel-framed brick walls, corru- 
gated asbestos roof on steel truss- 
ing, with glass roof lights and con- 
crete floor, It is used for remoulding 
motor vehicle tyres. The tyres are 
subjected to a “ scurfing” process 
which removes surplus rubber and 
then to heat treatment in a drying 
room, after which new treads and 
walls, as necessary, are applied to 
the tyres and remoulded. At the 
time of the fire approximately 
12,000 tyres were in the factory, 
together with quantities of rubber 
veneers used for the walls and treads 
and the various machines used for 
the process. 


Watchman’s Call 


On Saturday, 22nd October, 1960, 
workmen were in the factory until 
midday. During that time the work 
carried On was purely maintenance 
work and the oil-fired boiler was 
only used for approximately 15 
minutes at about 10.30 hrs., in order 
that a moulding machine could be 
used for a special job. We are in- 
formed that the drying room was not 
used during that time. When the 
factory closed at midday the last 
person to leave was the supervisor 
who said that he personally locked 
all doors on leaving. 

At 20.06 hrs, the night watchman 
of Louis Newmark, a nearby fac- 
tory, saw flames coming from the 
roof of Goodyear’s and called the 
fire brigade who received the call 
at 20.09 hrs. 

The brigade found that the fire, 
which appeared to involve about 


”” 


half the building, had already broken 
through the roof. The pumps were 
made up to three immediately and 
later were made up to five and 
ultimately to eight. The fire, a fierce 
one, was spreading rapidly but, with 
the use of breathing apparatus, fire- 
men succeeded in entering the fac- 
tory building and were able to cut 
off the fire and prevent it from 
spreading. Eight jets were used and 
the fire was brought under control 
by 21.47 hrs. 


Question of Fan 

The fire appeared to be concen- 
trated at first near the drying room 
which had a 2 in. timber door. The 
room, tyre stock and door were 
destroyed. 

As there seemed to be evidence 
that the wooden door had _ been 
destroyed from the inside, it was at 
first thought that the fire may have 
started in the drying room, but it 
was ultimately established that the 
fire probably entered the drying 
room via the input and extract air 
ducts from the York heater. 


The heater, which is situated 
immediately outside the drying 


room, consists of a fan driven by a 
3-phase 2-h.p. electric motor and 
blows air via steam heated coils 
through ducts into the chamber on 
the closed circuit re-circulation 
principle. When the fire was later 
being investigated, the 3-phase elec- 
tric motor was examined, and it was 
found that the armoured 3-core 
cable leading to it had fallen away 
and that the remains of the three 
electrical conductors which were 
protruding from the motor bore 
distinct signs of “ beading” which 
seemed to indicate that an electric 
arc had occurred. 

The supervisor said that the fan 
had not been used on the day of the 
fire and that it is unlikely that it 
could have been switched on inad- 
vertently owing to the noise it 
makes. On the other hand, if this 
is true, it is difficult to account for 
the “* beading” on the motor cable. 
Despite the fact that, so far as is 
known, the fan had not been used, 
it is possible that it had, in fact, 
been inadvertently left switched on, 


and that the electric motor had ulti- 
mately developed a fault, causing 
an electric arc which ignited the in- 
sulation on the cables and subse- 
quently ignited the tyres stacked 
immediately beneath the electric 
motor which was on a platform ap- 
proximately 4ft. 6in. above the 
floor. 

Owing to the severe damage in 
the vicinity of the heater, it was not 
possible to find any evidence other 
than the “ beading” on the electric 
wire of the motor which suggested 
that the fire was of an electrical 
origin. It is possible that the electric 
arc may have been caused /y the 
fire because of the heat affecting the 
starter switch in such a way as to 
complete the electrical circuit. Des- 
pite prolonged investigation, it was 
not possible to find any other indi- 
cations as to the cause of fire, but 
it has been decided that due to lack 
of corroborative evidence, the sup- 
posed cause should remain “ un- 
known "’. 

About 50 per cent of the factory 
was severely damaged with about 
40 per cent of the roof off. A York 
heater and some 2,000 tyres and 
4.000 Ib. of rubber were destroyed. 
But most of the machinery and at 
least five-sixths of the tyre stock 
were saved. Bearing in mind the 
advanced stage of the fire, and that 
the London Salvage Corps were 
able to preserve most of the equip- 
ment and the retreaded tyres, it is 
pleasing to report this limitation of 
damage. 


FIRE IN U.S. CARRIER 

On Monday, 19th December, fire 
broke out in the £90m. aircraft 
carrier “* Constellation.” and caused 
the deaths of 48 men and damage 
estimated at £27m. Some 110 civil- 
ian workmen and 47 firemen were 
injured. It is believed that what 
would normally have been a strictly 
localised and easily extinguished 
outbreak, became an uncontrollable 
holocaust when timber scaffolding, 
sprayed with paraffin from a punc- 
tured fuel tank, caught fire, rapidly 
spread all over the vessel, and 
burned furiously out of control for 
12 hours on end. 
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This gadget ~~ 
saved a whole factory 


This A.F.A. automatic fire detector, fitted years ago in an industrial client’s 
storeroom and almost forgotten, dramatically came to life one night last month. 
It detected a small fire, called the Brigade automatically and probably saved the 
entire factory! A.F.A. protects hundreds of buildings and stops over fifty such 
fires every year. Please post the coupon below, or ring us at Larkswood 8373 

or at our branch at Bristol (47898), Birmingham (Midland 5269), Edinburgh 
(Caledonian 5800), Glasgow (Douglas 1690), Harrogate (§262), Leicester (66990), 
Liverpool (Central 9653), or Manchester (Moss Side 4647). 


AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION 


To: ASSOCIATED FIRE ALARMS LTD., 
CLAREMONT ROAD, LONDON, E.17 
Please send me full details of the A.F.A. Address ae 


automatic fire detector system. 





TAS/AF.181 
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In the Courts 





EIGHT YEARS FOR GLASGOW BANK RAIDER 
£38,789 Taken 


The High Court in Glasgow im- 
posed a sentence of eight years on 
Samuel “ Dandy ” McKay, manager 
of a betting club, for breaking into 
the Shettlestone Road Branch of 
the Clydesdale and North of Scot- 
land Bank in April 1959 and steal- 


ing £38,789. Aurther sentence of 
two years was imposed by the Court 
for McKay’s escape from Barlinnie 
Prison. On this charge the Prose- 
cutor said that it had been planned 
from the outside because the rope 
McKay had used did not come from 
the Prison. 


BIRMINGHAM AND SUDBURY BANK RAIDS 
15-Year Sentences 


Sentences of 15 years were passed 
on Derek Harold Howell (28) and 
Malcolm George Jones (32) by Mr. 
Justice Winn at the Birmingham 
Assizes on December 8th. Both men 
pleaded guilty to assaulting Mr. 
J. E. Edwards, manager of a branch 
of the Birmingham Municipal Bank, 
with intent to rob, and to armed 
robbery at Barclays Bank, Sudbury. 
[he judge left the bench to con- 


gratulate Mr, Edwards on his great 
courage in tackling the men, both 
of whom were masked and armed 
with guns. In spite of being hit on 
the head and hand with a revolver 
butt, he continued to struggle with 
the bandits, refused to give them 
any money, striking out with a 
round ruler and throwing a pair of 
scales at them as they made their 
getaway. 


BARCLAYS BANK, ST. LEONARDS 
Seven-Year Sentences 


For the armed robbery of Bar- 
clays Bank, St. Leonards, on June 
Ist, Sidney Aldrich (31) and Roy 
Lawrence (31) were both sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment, at 
Sussex Assizes, Lewes, on December 
8th. In passing sentence, Mr. Justice 


Finnemore referred to his unhappy 
duty in sending men to prison for 
a long time, “but”, he told the 
prisoners, “you are intelligent 
enough to know that armed rob- 
beries on banks in this country 
have got to be stopped.” 


TEN YEARS FOR BANK RAIDER 


A 22-year-old miner, Brian Sco- 
thern, who forced his way into the 
Sherwood branch of the Nottingham 
Trustee Savings Bank with two 
other men, armed with a sawn-off 
shotgun and a starting pistol, was 


sent to prison for ten years at Not- 
tingham Assizes on 15th November. 
The other men, Dennis Wightman 
(28) and John Williams (21) were 
sentenced to five years respectively. 
The money stolen amounted to only 
£21. 


FOUR YOUTHS GET SIX YEARS 
£2,646 N.P.B. Raid 


Four youths were gaoled for six 
years at Sheffield Assizes on 17th 
November for taking part in an 
armed hold-up and stealing £2,646 
from the National Provincial Bank, 
Stocksbridge, near Sheffield. Their 
names were Alexander Lemuel 
Hind (20), William Anthony Hold 
(21), Michael Francis Quelch (22), 
and David Benjamin Watts (20). 
In a forceful comment on the case 
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Mr. Justice Edmund Davies said: 
“It is an appalling story, the sort 
of hold-up any country is bound to 
regard with sternness . . . so long 
as | am on the Bench I am not going 
to be a party to lenient treatment 
in such cases.” Detective Sergeant 
Lawrence Sharp said both Hind and 
Watts had been to Borstal, had ab- 
sconded and been _ recaptured. 


SEVERE SENTENCES FOR BANK RAIDERS 


£32,894 WAGES PLOT 
Money Not Recovered 


A plot to steal £32,894, intended 
as wages for Handley Page Co. 
employees led Albert John Walker 
(36), Edward Rowlands (27), and 
Bertie Frederick Lawrence (33), to 
the dock at the Old Bailey on 11th 
November, when they were sen- 
tenced respectively to two years, 
21 months and 18 months imprison- 
ment. Judge Maude discharged the 
jury from giving a verdict on a 
count alleging robbery with violence. 
This case was the outcome of an 
incident when a van _ containing 
£32,894 was held up on 23rd Sep- 
tember by a gang of masked men 
armed with cut-down pickaxe 
handles shortly after a van, with 
two security guards, left the com- 
pany’s Cricklewood premises. 


CLERKENWELL P.O. 
£15,000 Gelignite Raid 


Patrick Hayes (25) was sentenced 
on 8th December at the Old Bailey 
to four years” imprisonment for 
taking part in what the Recorder, 
Sir Anthony Hawke, referred to as 
“a carefully planned and audacious 
raid ” on a post office in Clerkenwell 
Green. The thieves used a brace and 
bit to cut away the lock on an in- 
side door and blew one of the safes 
open with gelignite. When, four days 
later, Hayes was found with £811 in 
his possession, allegedly gambling 
winnings, he was searched, and dust 
particles of safe ballast and var- 
nished teak were found in his trouser 
turnups. The sawdust was exactly 
similar to that found on the floor 
near the Post Office door. 


POSTAL DRAFTS THEFT 
Described as an experienced, cun- 
ning and audacious mailbag thief 
with an appalling record, John 
Foster (63) was sentenced by Mr. 
Justice Edmund Davies on 15th 
November to eight years’ preventive 
detention. Foster admitted receiving 
264 drafts, knowing they were 
stolen, obtaining three sums of 
£9 2s. Od. by means of forged 
orders and attempting to obtain a 
further £9 2s, Od. 
Continued on p, 32 
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M.P’s DEMAND SECURITY FOR BANKS 


Home Secretary’s Assurances 


; pee there has been little in the way of formal 
debate on security matters M.Ps. have shown that 
the subject—kept alive as it has been by current news- 
paper headlines—has never been very far from their 
minds. Their curiosity, indeed, has seemed to be almost 
insatiable on a great variety of incidental aspects, rang- 
ing from violent crime and the compensation of its 
victims to the treatment of child offenders, their suscepti- 
bility to sensational films and the austerities of prison 
life, including the payment of wages and the marriage 
of prisoners. On one recent Parliamentary day the 
Home Secretary, Mr. Butler, had virtually the whole 
of question time to himself, relieved from time to time 
by brief appearances by his two faithful Under Secre- 
taries of State, Messrs. Vosper and Renton. 

Members were, perhaps, most concerned at the re- 
currence of bank robberies, demanding many assurances 
that security measures were receiving proper attention 
both from the police and the banks. Leading cross- 
examiners on this subject were Mr. Grimond, Mr. Dodds 
and Commander Kerans; Mr. Butler reminded them 
that at the beginning of the year the Metropolitan Police 
had taken the initiative in advising banks on security 
measures and he claimed that there was now continuing 
co-operation between the parties. 

Mr. Grimond acknowledged the excellent work of 
the police but he drew attention not only to bank rob- 
beries but to payroll and post office attacks and wanted 
the Home Secretary’s assurance that there was a national 
plan to combat these outrages. 

Mr. Butler said he was satisfied that the situation 
was very much more in hand that it had been. 

Dangers Now Realised 

Mr. Dodds declared that many bank employees were 
deeply disturbed by the seemingly ** couldn’t-care-less ” 
attitude of the bank authorities. 

Mr. Butler said he could not interfere with the affairs 
of the banks but he was satisfied that the managements 
now realised the danger. 

Commander Kerans retorted that in many cases bank 
branch premises were left vacant over the week-end 
and sometimes longer, giving direct access to the 
premises. Mr. Patrick Gordon Walker suggested that 
by the use of simple security measures, such as alarm 
bells ringing in police stations, a great number of these 
robberies could be stopped. 

Mr. Butler undertook to draw that point and others 
to the attention of the authorities. He also promised in 
reply to further questions, to consider whether it was 
possible to obtain and publish more information about 
particular types of crimes. 

Reminded by Mr. Grimond that the division between 
the Metropolitan and other police forces at a time when 
crime was organised on a national basis might be a 
weakness, the Home Secretary said he was satisfied that 
the close relationship of the forces and the new methods 
they had of communicating with one another had 
greatly accelerated the machinery of the law. 
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Compensating the Victim 

There has been a series of questions on the subject 
of the compensation of victims of crimes of violence. 
Another private Member’s bill has been presented on 
this subject by Mr. Carol Johnson who has the support 
of Mr. Ede, a former Home Secretary, Mr. Creech Jones, 
a former Cabinet Minister, Mr. Prentice, Sir G. Benson 
and Mr. Mitchison. Its object is to compensate those 
injured by certain criminal offences against the person, 
to provide for their dependants and for the dependants 
of those killed by criminal acts. The bill has been read 
a first time and is down for second reading on 27th 
January. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Butler has told enquirers that he is 
awaiting a report from the working party that has been 
considering the practical problems of compensation. It 
was not an easy matter, he said, and raised very large 
problems that might impose a burden on a large section 
of the population. As to the new Bill, Mr. Butler said 
he was in process of examining it and he found it very 
interesting. 

The Homicide Act, 1957 

Drawing attention to a recent decision in the House 
of Lords, Mr. Mayhew asked the Home Secretary 
whether he would amend the Act in such a way as to 
confine murder to acts committed with intent to kill. 
Mr. Butler said he was aware of the decision but he had 
no proposals for legislation to amend the Act at present 
in contemplation. 

Young Offenders 

Invited by Mr. Sorensen to initiate an investigation 
into the social, congenital and domestic backgrounds 
of young persons charged with assault, violence and 
serious delinquency in the Metropolitan area in the 
early months of the present year, Mr. Butler said that 
research studies were already in progress and two 
new studies would soon begin in London which might 
help to identify special characteristics in the back- 
grounds of young delinquents. 

Following up an official answer as to the availability 
of detention centres to courts in different parts of the 
country, Sir R. Glyn complained that in the last ten 
years the increase in crimes of violence by young 
offenders had vastly outstripped the provision of deten- 
tion centres. It was now much harder to get a young 
delinquent into a detention centre than it was to get a 
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normal boy into a public school. Many citizens had 
been attacked and some killed, women assaulted and 
some raped. Every court should have an adequate 
deterrent of one kind or another so that the public could 
be protected against young thugs. 

Mr. Vosper, Under Secretary of State, found himself 
in entire agreement. He added that eight more deten- 
tion centres were under construction and would be 
opened in the early months of next year. 

Expediting Appeals 

The Attorney General, Sir Reginald Manningham- 
Buller, has announced that steps have been taken to 
shorten the interval between the lodging of an appeal 


and the hearing. Additional sittings of the Court of | 


Criminal Appeal next term would reduce delays 
considerably. 

Mr. Silverman suggested that it was possible that 
sentences might expire in particular cases before appeals 
could be heard—a bad reflection on the administration 
of justice. The Attorney General replied that special 
steps were being taken to accelerate hearing in cases 
where sentences were short. 

Escapes 

According to figures given the House by the Home 
Secretary, 325 convicted prisoners escaped from prison 
custody during the twelve months ended 24th November, 
1960. Sixty-six escaped from security and 140 from 
outside parties and escorts at closed prisons; eight from 
a medium security prison; and 111 from open prisons. 
Twenty-nine were still at large. 

Safer Buildings 

Mr. Woodburn asked the Prime Minister whether, in 
view of the growth of crime and the failure of local and 
other planning authorities adequately to ensure the 
equipment of buildings against illegal entry and the 
need for the co-operation of all concerned with the 
crime prevention offices of the police authorities through- 
out the United Kingdom, he would recommend the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to examine the 
problem of building standards and their designs and 
how best potential victims and the responsible authori- 
ties could together make crime less easy. 

The Prime Minister replied that he did not think an 
inquiry into building standards would serve the purpose. 
He was sure that the right approach was the one sug- 
gested—better co-operation between the occupiers of 
premises and the police. He understood that chief 
Officers of the police were giving special attention to 
this matter and were receiving increasing co-operation 
from the public. 

Safeguarding the Mails 

Several members had given notice of questions to the 
Postmaster General on 14th December calling for in- 
creased safety measures for H.M. mails. Mr. D. Jones 
asked for padlocks on the door of the grille of railway 
mail coaches and locks on the grille itself. Mr. Compton 
Carr and Mr. Lipton both asked what special steps were 
being taken to protect the mail on trains. 

Mr. Bevins replied that bolts and chains had already 
been fitted on certain trains to protect the guards and 
the mails. In colloboration with the Minister of Trans- 
port and the British Transport Commission, they were 
working urgently on a number of other security 
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measures, including some on the lines suggested by 
Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Lipton asked whether, if the various measures 
under contemplation proved inadequate, the Postmaster 
General proposed, as a temporary measure, the use of 
troops to guard mails on the trains “* when they were 
not watching ‘ The Army Game’ on television ”’. 

Mr. Carr asked the Postmaster General to see that 
as great an amount of attention as possible was paid 
to the safeguarding of mail on passenger corridor trains, 
which seemed especially vulnerable. 

Mr. Bevins entirely agreed and added that certain 
measures were under way at the moment to deal with 
the situation. 


A. V. ROE OFFICERS DISMISSED 
Approach to Union 

Three security officers at the Chadderton, Lancs., plant 
of A. V. Roe, Ltd., were dismissed last month and given 
three week’s wages. They were Mr. L. Wright, 40, Mr. 
Ralph Slater, 61, and Mr. J. Flaherty, 58. 

Mr. Wright stated to the Press that they were dismissed 
as being unsuitable following events in the past few years. 
Mr. Flaherty said : “ After being told I should have spotted 
a small fire in a cupboard more quickly, I was not allowed 
to make security rounds inside the factory.” 

The three ex-officers have asked the Municipal and 
General Workers’ Union to take action against the firm 
on grounds of “ wrongful dismissal ”. 

A series of fires at the Chadderton aircraft factory in 
1959 and a further blaze last autumn caused very serious 
financial and documentary damage. After the last fire 
Sir Roy Dobson, chairman, ordered another exhaustive 
security inquiry. 
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This month’s regular feature dis- 
cusses Part-time Policemen, the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission 
and the status of the Industrial Police. 


READ in the November 1960 issue 

of the Security Gazette a short 
paragraph regarding police part- 
timers in New York which was 
estimated at 60 to 70 per cent of the 
24,000 man force. 

This prompted me to do a little 
research work amongst works 
policemen employed in and around 
the Midlands and I learned that 
very few men indeed are now en- 
gaged in regular part-time employ- 
ment. I came across the odd man 
here and there who helps out a 
relative in running a small business 
and I also found a man who culti- 
vated his allotment for profit. Only 
one man out of about 200 works 
policemen was employed “on the 
clock” as it is termed. 

Strain of Divided Loyalty 

When a works policeman has two 
places of employment his loyalty is 
divided and consequently he must, 
at times, be faced with the rather 
difficult problem of whom to serve 
when called upon for extra effort. 
The logical outcome is in bad time- 
keeping and also in the untidy and 
dirty appearance of the individual 
who quite naturally develops a 
diminished lack of interest in his 
work. No man can work at a job 
requiring physical effort for 12 or 14 
hours daily for an indefinite period 
without the strain showing itself in 
some form or another. 


Forty Years Ago 

Nineteen hundred and sixty has 
seen many changes since the time 
when I joined the professional police 
nearly forty years ago. In those days 
the employment of a policeman’s 
wife was forbidden but this rule 
had to be relaxed during World War 
Il when most women between cer- 
tain ages were “ directed ” into jobs 
by the Ministry of Labour. Today 
we have, for the professional police- 
man, the Police Regulations, which 
prescribes for the dismissal of a 
member of the police force if, with- 
out the consent of the chief officer 
of police :— 
(a) He carries on any business or 

holds any other office or employ- 

ment for hire or gain, or 


(b) He resides on premises where 
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any member of his family carries 
on like business, or 

(c) He holds or any member of his 
family living with him holds any 
liquor licence, etc., in the area 
of his employment, or 

(d) His wife, not being separated or 
divorced, keeps a shop or car- 
ries on any like business in the 
area of the police force in which 
he is serving. 

As consent is given only in ex- 
treme circumstances I think it is 
safe to say that during the continua- 
tion of Police Regulation 4 we shall 
never be faced with a position such 
as exists in New York. 


An Exacting Occupation 


The adoption of the Royal Com- 
mission’s recommendation on police 
pay will do much to negative any 
thoughts of secondary employment 
some policemen might have enter- 
tained. Professional police work is 
an occupation demanding the ut- 
most an individual can give and 
probably even more for those who 
are accepted into the ranks of the 
C.LD. 

Are the recommendations ex- 
travagant? I say they are not be- 
cause it has to be realised that it is 
only upon completion of 22 years’ 
service that a policeman reaches his 
maxima, and for the newly joined 
recruit the extra involved is little 
more than 30s. weekly. And what is 
to be expected from this increase? 
It is hoped that forces now suffering 
from shortages in numbers will re- 
gain their authorised working 
strength by the recruitment of men 
of quality. 


First Weapon Against Crime 

The Home Secretary has repeat- 
edly said that a strong, fully manned 
and better respected Police Force 
must be the first weapon in fighting 
crime, which is now reaching un- 
precedented heights. Not only has 
crime increased but its character has 
changed. Criminals are now much 
more ambitious, determined and 
habitually violent, and where a few 
years ago the underworld would be 
satisfied in planning the “ cracking 
of a crib” to get a mere few 
hundred pounds they now regard 


that as “ chicken-feed ” and turn to 
examine weaknesses in the security 
structure of concerns responsible for 
the safe custody of thousands of 
pounds. 

I do not think the increase in pay 
will begin to pay its dividend for 
at least two or perhaps three years, 
but it is certainly a very welcome 
thought to realise that the deteriora- 
tion of the police force will be 
stopped and once again we shall see 
that trusted and respected figure we 
knew so well in the past—the man 
on the beat. 


Status of Industrial Police 

The industrial policeman is, of 
course, unaffected by the increase 
given to the professional policeman, 
but their employers cannot disregard 
the fact that security work in in- 
dustry cannot now be left to the 
old-age pensioner and that such 
duties call for younger, fit men 
with a much broader outlook and 
with some knowledge of the law. It 
is to this end that the Industrial 
Police Association is playing its 
part. With the formation of a Lanca- 
shire Branch, and a London Branch 
probably this month, there will 
shortly be three separate industrial 
police training centres in England, 
and as industrial policemen emerge 
from these schools more fitted for 
security duties their status will be 
raised and competition for their ser- 
vices at higher rates of pay will 
follow. 

In retrospect, 1960 has not been 
a bad year. Until the recession in 
the motor trade, full employment 
was still with us and the greater 
majority of industrial policemen re- 
tained their jobs with small increases 
in pay. All, however, must continue 
to be vigilant and to stamp out 
thoughts of complacency because, 
as we have seen, “ It can happen to 
us”. The determination of criminals 
has no limits and consequently we 
must endeavour to be always one 
step ahead and make it at least 
difficult for any would-be felons to 
take from us what does not belong 
to them. 

* * * 

To all readers of Monthly Diary 
I wish you a happy and crime-free 
1961. 
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Battery: Notes ona 
Recent Action for 
Damages 


In this month’s notes a Legal Correspondent discusses 
a most unusual case of particular interest to police and 
security officers. 


RECENT Case in the Southampton County Court pro- 
£& vided a useful reminder that the man who attacks 
and injures another commits not only a criminal offence 
against him but a tort in respect of which his victim 
can recover damages. 

The plaintiff was a police officer whose assailant had 
served a sentence of six months imprisonment for 
attacking him. He brought an action against his assail- 
ant and was awarded damages of £135. 

The judge is reported as having said in the course of 
his judgment: “I am now giving the same damages as 
[ would if this was for an industrial injury, otherwise 
[ would have dealt with this very severely”. These 
observations are a little misleading. A person injured 
by another—and in this respect the law does not dis- 
tinquish between the police officer and the ordinary 
individual—may have any one or more of three kinds 
of right of action against him: the first, where the injury 
results from a breach of a duty imposed on the de- 
fendant by statute (the commonest example being an 
injury suffered as a result of some breach of the 
Factories Acts); the second, where the injury results 
from some breach of the duty to take care which is 
imposed by the common law, i.e. if the defendant is 
negligent (the commonest example being, of course, an 
injury suffered in a traffic accident); the third, where 
the injury is caused by an act constituting the tort known 
to the law as trespass to the person. 

Trespass to the Person 

Trespass to the person comprises in turn three differ- 
ent kinds of action: (a) for false imprisonment, which 
has been dealt with in the two previous articles in this 
series; (b) for battery, which is the intentional applica- 
tion of force to another person (and is, therefore, what 
is popularly understood by assault); (c) assault, which 
in law does not involve the actual application of force 
but comprises an act causing the plaintiff reasonable 
apprehension of the application of force to him; it is, 
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therefore, littke more than a threat of battery. 

The action in the case with which this article deals 
was, of course, an action for damages for battery. The 
measure of damages is in every case the same, that is 
to say, the damages awarded are intended to compensate 
the victim for the injuries he suffered and they are, 
therefore, compensatory in nature rather than punitive. 
The judge, in fact, had no power to deal with the case 
“very severely”; that is the function of the criminal 

Conviction No Help to the Plaintiff 

An interesting feature of such actions is that evidence 
of the conviction of an assailant in a criminal court is 
not admissible in the civil action by his victim. The 
reason is that the conviction establishes merely that on 
a particular day the defendant assaulted the plaintiff: 
it does not, however, establish the one fact which it is 
essential for the plaintiff to prove, namely, that it was 
that assault which caused the injuries in respect of 
which he is claiming damages. 

Just as evidence of conviction is not admissible 
against the defendant, so evidence of his acquittal would 
not be admissible in his favour and acquittal is not, 
therefore, in any way a bar to a subsequent action for 
damages. 

Strange results sometimes follow from these rules, 


which are of general application. Thus, a few years, 


ago a Divorce Commissioner rejected a wife’s evidence 

that her husband had attempted to murder her, although 

at the time of the hearing the husband was serving a 

sentence of ten years imprisonment for the attempt. 
Issues Not Identical 

There is, however, no doubt that these rules are, and 
always have been, the law. This was conclusively estab- 
lished by the Court of Appeal in 1943 in the case of 
Hollington vy. F. Hewthorn & Co., an action arising out 
of a collision between two cars in which the plaintiff 
sought to prove that a driver employed by the defendant 
company had been convicted of careless driving. In 
delivering the unanimous judgment of the Court, Lord 
Justice Goddard said “ the conviction is only proof that 
another court considered that the defendant was guilty 
of careless driving . . . The court which has to try the 
claim for damages knows nothing of the evidence that 
was before the criminal court. It cannot know what 
arguments were addressed to it or what influenced the 
court in arriving at its decision. Moreover the issue in 
the criminal proceedings is not identical with that raised 
in the claim for damages ”’. 

Unusual Action 

A newspaper report of the recent case says that it is 
believed to be the first of its kind. This seems unlikely: 
but such actions are certainly unusual. There is a good 
practical reason for this, in that, if the criminal proceed- 
ings result in the conviction and imprisonment of the 
assailant, they may well also take away from him the 
means to satisfy any judgment subsequently given 
against him in civil proceedings. 

It is, therefore, pertinent to ask whether it is strictly 
necessary to prosecute first and sue afterwards. Ordin- 
arily, of course, in the case of an assault on a police 
or other security officer, a prosecution would be brought 
as soon as possible and certainly before any question of 
civil proceedings could, or would, be considered. But, as 
has been seen, the law does not in this field distinguish 
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between the police officer and the ordinary individual 
and the question may accordingly in certain circum- 
stances be a very real one. 

The answer to it is the common law rule that, where 
the assault constitutes a felony (but not where it con- 
stitutes a misdemeanour), the victim connot sue his 
assailant until he has been prosecuted. 


Trespass is Merged in Felony 

This is one of those rules of the common law which 
began life with a good practical basis, acquired subse- 
quently an explanatory principle for which there appears 
to be little foundation in either reason or history and 
was finally labelled with a lawyer’s tag (not, for once, 
in schoolboy’s Latin) partly meaningless and wholly 
misleading. 

The tag is that “trespass is merged in a felony”. It 
is misleading for a number of reasons. The rule applies 
to torts other than trespass; as will be seen, there are a 
number of exceptions to the rule as stated in these 
words; and the right to sue is not so much “ merged ”, 
as suspended, for when the felon has been prosecuted 
(and sometimes when he has not been prosecuted) the 
right to sue is exercisable. 

The explanatory principle is said to be that public 
policy requires offenders to be brought to justice. This 
is not the historical basis of the rule and the limits to 
its application are explicable only on the basis of the 
quaint legend that felonies are inherently graver offences 
than misdemeanours. 


The Crown's Mercenary Interest 

The historical basis of the rule and its restricted 
application to felonies have, however, nothing to do 
with matters of principle or public policy. Originally, 
the property of convicted felons was forfeited to the 
Crown and the Crown had, therefore, a mercenary 
interest in ensuring that felons were prosecuted before 
they were sued. The judges who tried the cases were 
the King’s judges in a very real sense and there can be 
little doubt that the rule conferring priority on the 
Crown was invented by them for the benefit of their 
royal masters. 

In practice the felon’s victim lost his right of action 
altogether, because the forfeiture of the felon’s property 
inevitably meant that, even if the felon himself escaped 
with his life (and it will be remembered that in the early 
days almost all felonies were punishable with death), 
he was left with no property with which to satisfy any 
judgment that might be obtained against him. 

In time, the practical impossibility of suing the felon 
after his conviction was elevated into a rule of law that 
he could not be sued at all; and it was not until after 
the Forfeiture Act, 1870, had removed the last remnants 
of the law relating to the forfeiture of the property of 
felons that it became clearly established that the right 
to sue was merely suspended, and not extinguished. 

The present position is then that, if the pleadings in 
a civil action disclose that it is based on facts which 
constitute a felony, and the felon has not been prose- 
cuted, the court should stay the action until he has been 
prosecuted, acting of its own motion if the point is not 
taken by the defendant. 

Time Runs Against the Plaintiff 
In this connection it is important to note that, for the 
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purpose of periods of limitation, time runs against the 
plaintiff from the date of the original tortious act and 
is not suspended or in any way interrupted by the 
criminal proceedings. 

The law is now well established, the Court of Appeal 

having in 1914 held in terms that: 

““an action for damages based upon a felonious 
act on the part of the defendant committed against 
the plaintiff is not maintainable so long as the 
defendant has not been prosecuted or a reasonable 
excuse shown for his not having been prosecuted, 
and the proper course for the court to adopt in 
such a case is to stay further proceedings in the 
action until the defendant has been prosecuted ”’. 

These principles were affirmed by the Court in the case 
of Smith v. Selwyn, in which a husband brought an 
action for damages for (among other things) the loss of 
services of his wife in the discharge of her household 
duties as a result of the defendant administering a drug 
to her with intent to commit an indictable offence (i.e., 
rape), and it was held that he could not proceed with 
the action until either the defendant had been prose- 
cuted or some reasonable excuse for not prosecuting 
him had been given. 
Exceptions to the Rule 

It was said earlier that there are a number of excep- 
tions to the rule which is formulated in the expression 
“trespass is merged in a felony”. The first of these is 
that, if the assailant dies before he can be prosecuted, 
the rule does not bar an action against his estate. The 
second is that the rule does not bar an action in respect 
of the assault by anyone other than the victim (for 
example, an action by an employer or master in respect 
of the loss of the victim’s services). The third (which 
has little application in cases of physical injury, but 
applies in some other torts) is that the rule does not 
bar an action against a defendant who was not himself 
the felon: thus there is no bar to an action in conver- 
sion against a person who has innocently acquired stolen 
property from the thief. Finally, the Fatal Accidents 
Act, 1846, expressly excludes the application of the rule 
to an action brought under that Act. 


Baker y. Bolton 
Mention of the Fatal Accidents Act makes it neces- 
sary, for the sake of completeness, to refer in conclusion 
to the common law rule which is known as the rule in 
Baker v. Bolton which appears to have been not so 
much established as invented. It is that “in a civil 
court, the death of a human being could not be com- 
plained of as an injury”. The rule, which is now 
subject to a number of other statutory exceptions, did 
not prohibit actions on behalf of the estate of the 
deceased person (which were barred by another rule of 
the common law which has been substantially modified 
by statute), but applied to actions brought by third 
parties for (in effect) compensation for the financial loss 
they had suffered through the death (for example, an 
action by a master in respect of his servant's death). In 
this form, the rule survives, so that it is still the law 
that an employer may have the right of action for the 
loss of his employee's services if the employee is injured, 
but is without a remedy if the employee dies from his 
injuries. 
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Discussion on 
London Branch 


A’ important step toward the formation of a branch 
£% of the Association in the London area took place 
on 7th December when a group of members met the 
Chairman and members of the Midland Region Branch 
for an informal conference. 

Held at Snow Hill Police Station, E.C.4, where 
facilities were very kindly provided by the Commis- 
sioner of Police for the City of London, Col. A. E. 
Young, C.M.G., this was the first meeting between the 
Birmingham and London area members. 

It was attended by 19 security officers from the 
London area and by Messrs. D. V. Young, T. G. 
Sanders, and A. Chibnall from the Midland Region. 
First, a general review was given by Mr. Young of the 
history of the Association and the events which led up 
to the meeting, and this followed a very useful and inter- 
esting discussion. From it emerged the decision to 
establish a small ad hoc committee to give advice on 
certain matters. A further informal meeting will be 
arranged early in the New Year. It is then hoped that 
it will be possible to proceed with the arrangements for 
an Inaugural General Meeting of Members in the 
London area at which a London Branch can be founded. 


FURTHER SUPPORT FOR 
BIRMINGHAM CASH PROTECTION 
SYSTEM 


Following the news of the first year’s operation of the 
above scheme in last month’s Gazette, and following 
an announcement to Birmingham industry which was 
made by the Engineering Employers’ Association early 
in December, we are pleased to announce that a number 
of new firms have now decided to join the emergency 
radio scheme in the Birmingham area for the protection 
of cash-carrying vehicles. In addition to this, several 
enquiries have been received from firms outside the 
Birmingham area and as a consequence the question of 
extending the scheme to other towns in the Midlands is 
at present under consideration. 
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N.C.B. RADIO SCHEME FOR 
YORKSHIRE 


As a result of consultation between the Association 
and the National Coal Board’s Security Officers, a radio 
communications service has also now been established 
by the National Coal Board, North Eastern Division. 
Its operation covers all their vehicles engaged in the 
carrying of cash in an area of 144 square miles of 
Yorkshire. 

This system of radio communications, operated by 
the Board’s offices, follows closely that of the Birming- 
ham scheme, and we congratulate the National Coal 
Board for their fine example in thus improving the 
security arrangements under which money is transported 
by their personnel in the North Eastern Division. It is 
hoped that the experiment will prove a great success 
and that it will ultimately be extended to all other 
areas of the National Coal Board. 


BASIC TRAINING COURSE No. 6 


The Council of the Midland Region Branch would 
like to remind members that Basic Training Course 
No. 6 for Industrial Policemen will be held in Birming- 
ham on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 30th, 31st 
January and Ist February, 1961. The charge to mem- 
bers attending this course of £2 2s. Od.; this sum in- 
cludes morning tea, midday lunch, and afternoon tea 
for three days. 

The number of students attending this course has 
to be limited to 35 for reasons of accommodation and 
as a number of nominations have already been received 
there are now only a few vacancies left on this course. 
Members wishing to attend therefore are advised to 
make immediate application to the Chairman, No. 9 
Midland Region Branch. 

The correct addresses for corespondence to the 
Association are as follows: 

From: 

No. 10 Lancashire Region 

i.e. the counties of Lancashire, Cheshire and Derby- 

shire (north of a line from Congleton to Sheffield). 
To: 

Mr. A. D. Bullock, Chairman, Industrial Police 

Association, No. 10 Lancashire Region Branch, 8 

Pitville Avenue, Mossley Hill, Liverpool, 18. 

Application for membership to:— 

Mr. A. Parker, Honorary Secretary, 20 Balmoral 

Avenue, Leyland, Lancs. 

From: 
No. 9 Midland Region, and all other regions of the 
British Isles except No. 10 Region. 

To: 

Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E, Chairman, No. 9 Midland 

Region Branch, 20 Wycome Road, Hall Green, 

Birmingham, 28. 





Regional Crime Squad 


A regional crime squad has been formed to operate in 
the North-West. Based on Manchester City Police Head- 
quarters, six of the 12 members come from the city 
Force. The remaining members are drawn from the 
Salford, Oldham, Rochdale, Stockport, Lancashire and 
Cheshire Forces. 
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Lawyers Recommend Regional Not National 
Police Force 


page n ange submitted by 
the Inns of Court Conservative 
and Unionist Society to the Royal 
Commission on Police were pub- 
lished on 15th December in the 
form of a memorandum. 


The Problem 

After a preliminary stating of the 
problem in which the authors ex- 
press their conviction that there 
has been a progressive falling off 
in the post-war years of the esteem 
in which the police are held by the 
general public, and a corresponding 
fall in police morale, the memoran- 
dum outlines some of the changes 
which may have brought this about. 
Among the new factors operating to 
lower morale and lessen public 
esteem may be included the enorm- 
Ous increase in motor traffic and 
the new “enlightened ” attitude to- 
wards young “ hooligans ** who, in- 
stead of being given sharp correc- 
tive treatment, are often nowadays 
“it of”. 

The present-day police officer is 
more exposed to corruption now 
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exclusive features of the 


< 
HAS BUILT-IN SECURITY 


96-100 Aldersgate Street. 


Telephone: MONarch 6256 


than formerly, and a constable of 
1930 would notice, for instance, a 
change in the methods of interview- 
ing prisoners, the new tendency 
being towards “ more hectoring and 
bullying ” of those concerned. 

It is further important that “ the 
top ranks be held by men who are 
not only efficient administrators but 
also men of wide horizons, deeply 
grounded in the constitutional re- 
quirements of an English police 
force and in the spirit of the rule of 
law. The top rank should attract 
men of the calibre of senior civil 
servants, judges or generals.” 

Re-organisation of the police as a 
whole should be on a regional, not 
national, basis. Eleven regions are 
suggested as an optimum arrange- 
ment, with the Metropolitan Police 
Force forming one region, and the 
whole of Wales forming another. 
The necessary amalgamations of 
small authorities would improve the 
system of promotions for police 
officers. 

Another strong recommendation 
is that a separate corps of police 


should be set up for traffic control, 
work which should only be carried 
out by experts. 

Larger organisational units would 
make for economies in specialist 
departments and would enable the 
setting up of a reserve of mobile 
police to cover each area. 


Parliamentary Control 

Constitutionally, it is felt that the 
public would prefer that the police 
were answerable to the national Par- 
liament rather than to a public body. 
The committee recalled the recent 
“undignified pantomime” at Not- 
tingham, as showing what can hap- 
pen when a force became the subject 
of party political controversy. 

The general administration and 
provision of premises for each force 
should be the responsibility of a 
regional board with two councillors 
from each county and county bor- 
ough in the region. There would 
also be an equivalent number of 
local people appointed by the Home 
Secretary. 

Discipline and promotion should 
be the responsibility of the regional 
chief of police who should himself 
be answerable to the Home Secre- 
tary. 
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Foiling the Vehicle Thief 
cont. from p, 19 
out, and hand brake alarm—is avail- 
able, designed primarily for the pro- 
tection of diesel vehicles carrying 
normal loads and has been proved 
as a working success. Other devices 
are available for open lorries and 
non-standard bodies. Alarms, manual 
and automatic, are available for the 
protection of more expensive loads. 
These will sound urgent alarm notes 
of a distinctive sound in the event 
of a vehicle being interfered with. 
Obviously, the value of the loads to 
be protected must be Weighed against 
the initial expense of fitting these 
more expensive forms of protection, 
but, in some cases, this is offset by 
the fact that equipment is transferable 
to another vehicle as and when a 
vehicle is being disposed of. 
Drivers a Vulnerable Point 

To bring the driver into considera- 
tion—he is, like all of us at times, 
lazy and forgetful. This is not meant 
unkindly, and perhaps it would be 
kinder to say he is so engrossed with 
his job and all the thousand and one 
other things he has to think about 
that he is liable to forget. From the 
security point of view this is fatal 
as failure to put an anti-thief device 
in operation just once may mean the 
loss of a vital and valuable load. How 
many times have you heard what I 
call the “* stable-door cry ” of “I only 
left it for a minute”? It is obvious, 
therefore, when consideration is being 
given to what type of anti-thief device 
to fit, that a device which requires the 
minimum of effort and thought from 
a driver is essentially preferable to 
one which relies for its security on 
the driver. Automatic and = semi- 
automatic devices are available which 
do not have to depend on lazy, 
careless, or thoughtless drivers and 
leave them free to concentrate on 
their jobs. 


The Need for Advice 

Vehicle owners are often in a 
quandary as to the type of protections 
to fit to their vehicles and can often 
make expensive mistakes in deciding 
without being advised. One case of 
many comes to mind—a man, carrying 
jewellery in the luggage boot of his 
car, had this protected by means of 
fitting two special mortice deadlocks. 
On the inadequate security of this 
being pointed out to him he accused 
the firm who were carrying out the 
fitting that they were trying to over- 
sell to him. Two months later, this 
gentleman found he had lost his car 
and £3,000 of goods. Then, and only 
then, having learned from bitter and 
expensive experience, did this gentle- 
man realise that he was being advised 
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A modern type of ignition 
immobiliser 


in his own interests when told that his 
original protections were inadequate. 
What had happened, of course, was 
that, as no immobiliser was fitted to 
the car, thieves had driven the car 
away and broken open the luggage 
boot at their own convenience. There 
was also the man who fitted a very 
good immobiliser to his van and left 
it loaded in a street overnight. He was 
very surprised one morning to find 
that his goods had been removed but 
the van left empty. 


A Specialist Field 

Vehicle security is a specialised field 
and any individual or firm is advised 
to consult the experts regarding their 
own particular problems. Advice is 
usually given free of charge or obli- 
gation and, indeed, may save money. 

Speaking from experience, it is 
the writer’s opinion that the greatest 
security is afforded by anti-thief 


In the Courts, cont. from p. 24 
MAGISTRATES 
COMMEND POLICE 

At Nottingham Magistrates’ Court, 
on 30th November, Sergeant Henry 
Davies and Police Constable Harold 
Davis, both of Nottingham City 
Police, were cleared of a charge of 
assaulting a coloured man on 28th 
October last. In stopping the case, 
the Chairman of the Bench, Mr. S. 
Cameron, told them: “ We find there 
is no foundation whatsoever for the 
charges. In fact, on the evidence of 
two independent witnesses, it appears 
you acted in a perfectly exemplary 
manner.” 
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| R.H.A. SECURITY | 
COMPETITION CLOSES 
Further Time for Late 


Entries 
Entries for the Road Haulage 
Association Vehicle Security | 


Competition closed officially on 
| 31st December, but it is under- 
| stood that the competition com- 
| mittee will not turn away | 

entries up to the time when the | 
| judging committee meets on or 

about 17th January. Thereafter 
| a sub-committee will be set up 
to test and examine the entries, 
and it is hoped to be able to 
announce the results some time 
in February. While a satisfac- | 
tory number of entries has been | 
received, it is felt that some 
competitors may have been 
pressed for time and the further 
time allowed may help to avoid 
the exclusion of any interesting | 
new developments. 


devices which do not rely on effort 
by the driver, that is, automatic or 
semi-automatic in their operation. 
They should be simple and well tested 
and be controlled by an exclusive key 
of a special profile not obtainable 
from sources other than the manufac- 
turer. There are many cheap jack 
anti-thief devices on the market which 
rely for their security on a “secret” 
switch of some sort. Of these, I would 
say that they have no security value 
whatsoever as there is no such thing 
as a “secret” switch. 

To sum up, I would stress the 
importance of fitting the right type 
of equipment to give the adequate 
security desired and, finally, be guided 
by experience 


HIRE PURCHASE 
FRAUDS 


Enquiries begun in September, 1959, 
resulted in the conviction and sentenc- 
ing on 20th December at Somerset 
Assizes of four men on charges con- 
nected with hire purchase operations. 
The four men were Jack Green (44), 
Ronald Arthur MacDonald (31), Roy- 
ston James Gillespie (25), and Peter 
Beresford Garner (37). In charge of 
the case, for the conduct of which 
they were highly commended by the 
Commissioner, and which will cost 
the City of Bath some £20,000, were 
Supt. Harold Hudson and Det.-Sgt. 
Maurice Buck, of Scotland Yard’s 
Fraud Squad. 
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The Security of your 
Business - that’s our 
Business 


Night Security Ltd. offers 15 years’ experience in the 

protection and security of Factories — Office Blocks — 

Showrooms — Warehouses — Exhibitions — Shops and 
Insurance Companies. 


Our headquarters are operationally 
manned 24 hours of the day 
throughout the year 


Protecting over £500,000,000 worth of property nightly 
with trained and uniformed men —all Fidelity Bonded. 


This protection is carried out by either a permanent 

Security Officer on the premises or by the largest Patrol 

System in Great Britain operated by a fleet of Radio 
Controlled Cars. 


Emergency Service for Sickness — Week-end — Holiday 
Time — Anytime. Efficiently and Economically Night 
Security Ltd. guard your interests. 


If you need Night Security 
You need us. 


NIGHT SECURITY 


LIMITED 


54-62 REGENT STREET - LONDON W1 
REGent 2896 (P.B.x.) 


Supervisors and Inspectors checking 
an assignment, and below, some of our patrol 
cars lined up for patrol duty 
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